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Camp  Administrators 

FRANKLIN  D.  MURPHY 
Chancellor  of  the  University 
THOMAS  GORTON 
Dean,  School  of  Fine  Arts 
RUSSELL  L.  WILEY 
Camp  Director,  Director  Band 
and  Symphony  Orchestra 
GERALD  M.  CARNEY 
Associate  Camp  Director 
Assoc.  Prof,  of  .Music  Ed. 
CLAYTON  KREHBIEL 
Camp  Choral  Director 
Asst.  Prof,  of  Music  Ed. 
ROBERT  E.  BELL 
Director  of  Ballet  Division 
Robert  Bell  School  of  Dance 
Oklahoma  City 

Guest  Condiutors 

DONALD  M.  SWARTHOUT 
Dean  Emeritus 
School  of  Fine  Arts 
RUSSELL  AMES  COOK 
Conductor,  Clinician 
Monroe,  Maine 
D.  O.  WILEY 
Director  of  Bands 
Texas  Tech.  Collc{;e 
GLEN  LOCKERY 
Director  of  Choral  Music 
University  of  Idaho 
LLOYD  PFAUTSCH 
Director  of  Vocal  Music 
Illinois  Wesleyan 
GERHARD  SCHROTH 
Conductor,  Arraiifter,  Composer 
C:hitaga,  III. 

PAUL  CHRISTIANSON 
Director  of  Choral  .Music 
Concordia  College 
RICHARD  DUNCAN 
Conductor,  Omaha  Symphony 
Orchestra 
LEO  KUCINSKI 
Conductor, 

Sioux  City  Symphony 
Orchestra 


Concert  Band 

The  camp  band  of  200  select  players  presents  formal  concerts  every  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning  in  the  outdoor  theatre. 

Symphony  Orchestra 

The  camp  orchestra  of  100  members  presents  regular  weekly  concerts  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  at  3:30  in  HcK'h  Auditorium. 

Choral  Groups 

The  camp  chorus  of  175  voices  performs  twice  each  Sunday  with  the  camp  hand 
and  orchestra. 

Ensembles 
Private  Lessons 

University  staff  members  and  visiting  teachers  will  comprise  an  imposing  teach¬ 
ing  staff  available  to  students  desiring  private  study.  Private  lessons  are  not 
included  in  the  regular  camp  fee. 

Theory 

Ballet 

The  ballet  program  will  be  a  popular  addition  to  the  1955  camp.  Mr.  Bell  of  the 
Robert  Bell  School  of  Ballet,  Oklahoma  City,  will  be  in  charge  of  this  division. 
Mr.  Bell  is  a  former  soloist  with  the  original  Ballet  Kusse,  Paris  Opera,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera. 

Art  Courses 

Available  to  music  students:  Sculpture,  Ceramics,  Pup|>ets  &  Marionettes,  Jew¬ 
elry,  Lnameling,  Weaving,  Leather,  Oil  painting,  Watercolor,  Sketch,  Portrait, 
Fashion,  Cartooning,  Design,  Color,  Nature  drawing. 

Fees 

Camp  fee,  $275.00.  Fee  includes— Iroard,  room,  band,  orchestra,  choir,  ensembles, 
artist  concerts,  social  activities,  recreation,  sports,  yearbook  and  hospital  fees. 
Private  les.sons,  $1.50  per  lesson. 


I  For  further  information  write  to:  RUSSELL  L.  WILEY,  Camp  Director, 
Midwestern  Music  &  Art  Camp,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
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UVKR  A  HALF  riMi  RV  ago  F.  A.  Biicschcr  perfected  the 
formerly  rriicie  saxoplioiic  and  pnxiiired  the  first  modern  sax 
made  in  America.  Today  Riiesrher  craftsmen  arc  still 
producing  the  world's  finest  siixophoncs.  Biicschcr  “-lOOs" 
incorporate  the  farthest  advances  in  design  and  construction  ... 

drawn  tone  hole  sockets,  higher  key  |x>sts,  lightning-fast 
and  diirahic  key  methanism,  exclusive  Norton  springs,  patented 
.Snap-On  pads,  large  liell  . . .  and  many  other  features.  Matchless  tone. 

power,  de|)cndal>ilily  . . .  mutchlcss  Bucscher  “  lOOs.” 
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preferred 
And  for  r 
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simplified 
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Buescher  "Aristocrats”  with  their  distinctive  tiinhre, 

hultless  intonation,  feather-light  key  action  and  otlter  superiorities  are 

preferred  by  many  top-flight  artists  as  well  as  advancetl  students. 

And  for  real  value  in  their  price  class,  Buescher-built  “Elkharts"  arc 
the  licst  buy  on  the  market . . .  Iteautiful  tone,  abundant  power, 
simplified  durable  mechanisms  . . .  everything  to  help  the  student  make 
the  most  of  his  ability.  Your  Bucscher-Elkhart  dealer 
on  sliow  you  the  world's  finest  saxophones. 

Visit  him  soon. 
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Put  it  to 
Every  Test ! 


They  Are  Making 

America  Musical’ 


Dale  C.  Harris  of  Pontiac,  Michigan 

Presidant  of  tha  Amarican  School  Bond  Diractors  Association 

"The  basic  tenet  of  my  educational  philosophy,  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  many  former 
students,  it  that  in  constant  endeavor  to  maintain  a  musical  organizotion  of  high  musical  stand¬ 
ards,  the  by-product  developed  to  attain  those  standards  are  more  important  than  the  end 
result  itself.  Some  of  those  by-products  not  necessarily  in  order  of  importance,  are;  meticulous 
attention  to  detail,  organization,  discipline,  self  diKipline,  team  work,  reliability,  courtesy, 
initiative,  and  many  others  that  combine  to  make  good  citizenship — a  fundamental  objective  in 
any  phase  of  education,"  soys  Mr.  Dole  C.  Harris,  Director  of  the  Senior  High  School  knd  and 
Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music  at  Pontiac,  Michigan. 

Because  of  his  exceptional  educational  and  professional  background,  together  with  his  euh 
standing  administrative  ability,  Mr.  Harris  was  elected  and  re-elected  to  the  highest  positiee 
possible  in  the  school  bond  field,  that  of  President  of  the  Americon  School  Bond  DirectelS 
Association,  the  honor  he  holds  at  this  time.  He  was  also  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Americon  Bandmasters  Association  in  1954. 

Harris  received  his  Bachelor  of  Musk  Degree  at  Simpson  College,  Indionola,  Iowa  followed 
by  his  Master  of  Music  Degree  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Under  his  capable  leadership,  Ms 
bands  hove  won  First  Division  Ratings  in  District,  State,  and  Regional  competition  since  1931. 
He  was  Conductor  of  the  Michigan  All-State  Band  at  Interlochen  from  1945  through  1950.  Ms 
own  High  School  Bond  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  Class  A  organizations  in  the  notioe. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  the  Staff  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  presents  Dole  C.  Harris,  whe 
believes  and  lives  up  to  the  eld  axim  "If  you  know  you're  right,  then  go  ahead,"  os  a  man  thet 
has,  is,  and  always  will  devote  his  life,  to  the  interest  of  the  Youth  of  our  Nation,  in  truly 
"Making  America  AAusical." 
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•  smoother 

•  clickiess 
•noiseless 

•  frictionless  action 

S  m-o-o-f-h  action  with  instant 
playability  .  .  .  that's  the  Getzen 
new  ROLLER  BEARING  tap  action 
valves.  No  breaking-in  is  necessary  .  .  . 
it's  done  in  our  plant  for  you'  Only  Getzen 
has  this  proven  field-tested  outstanding  de- 
s.gn  change.  It  s  now  standard  equipment  on 
oil  Getzen  Cornets  and  Trumpets., 

The  Getzen  ROLLER  BEARING  valve  gives  flexibility 
and  lightning  like  response  never  before  realized  in 
instruments.  You'll  find  this  easier  playing,  more  durable 
mechonism,  is  lighter  to  the  touch  and  extra  responsive  for 
ropid  fingering. 

Coupled  with  motchless  design  and  consistently  uniform  tonal 
perfection,  the  new  ROLLER  BEARING  valve  «pens  up  a  new 
concept  of  moking  music  more  magic  .  .  .  with  a  Getzen! 

Gel  zen  is  now  definitely  a  professional  instrument. 

It  s  available  at  a  low  school  price  and  is  de¬ 
signed  with  oil  first  line  "  feotures  at  no  in¬ 
crease  in  price. 
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A  complaUly  new  dapartura  in 
valva  datigni  Nota  ona  piaca 
of  flainlasi  slaal  rofft  osida  on- 
olhar  ona,  lharaby  •liminating 
oil  friction  ...  a  dacidad  od- 
vontoga  ovar  oldar  lop-action 
volva  datignt  whara  mafol 
rubbad  against  mafol.  Only 
Galzan  hot  naw  ROLLER  BEAR¬ 
ING,  friction-fraa  volva  action. 


Write  —  Wire  —  Phone  for 
complete  details 


Elkhorn,  Wisconsin 
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Wurlitzer  Introduces 

New  Electronic  Piano 

Small,  compact  and  amazingly  versa¬ 
tile,  the  Wurlitzer  Electronic  Piano  is 
only  X  39^2”  *  7%"  in  size  and 

weighs  less  than  75  lbs.  Finished  in 
smart,  durable  cinnamon  brown  peb- 
blac  finish,  this  64-note  electronic 
piano  embodies  many  unique  features 
that  make  it  ideally  suited  for  the 
home,  schools,  studios,  hospitals,  col¬ 
leges  and  limitless  other  uses. 

Merely  remove  the  snap-on  keyboard 
cover,  plug  it  into  any  convenient  110 
AC  outlet  and  the  Wurlitzer  Electron¬ 
ic  Piano  is  ready  to  play.  Move  it  from 
room  to  room,  transport  it  in  the  trunk 
of  your  car — here  is  portability  never 
before  associated  with  a  piano. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  features 
offered  by  the  Wurlitzer  Electronic 
Piano  is  that  it  permits  the  player  of 
the  instrument  to  regulate  the  volume 
by  one  of  two  methods.  For  regular 
use,  when  the  instrument  is  being  play¬ 
ed  for  all  to  enjoy,  the  electronic  piano 
is  equipped  with  a  built-in  volume  con¬ 
trol  which  permits  the  player  to  regu¬ 
late  the  volume  to  suit  the  occasion. 
The  second  method  of  volume  control 
is  accomplished  by  plugging  the  ear 
phones  into  a  special  ear  phone  jack, 
thus  making  the  electronic  piano  silent 
to  all  except  the  person  wearing  the 
ear  phones — creating  a  perfect  practice 
instrument. 

Special  multiple  unit  installation 
makes  the  unique  Wurlitzer  Electronic 
Piano  ideally  suited  for  class  room  or 
group  study  work.  By  equipping  the 
instructor’s  desk  with  a  master  speaker 
she  is  able  to  tune  in  individually — 


each  pupil  in  the  room. 

Many  other  auxiliary  accessories 
(Turn  to  page  18) 

'^avalle  At  Work''  Tops 

His  LP  Album  Record 

The  new  RCA  Victor  record,  LPM- 
1026,  "Lavalle  At  Work,”  is  by  far 
the  greatest  album  that  Paul  Lavalle 
and  his  Cities  Service  Band  of  Amer¬ 
ica  has  done  to  date.  The  reproduction, 
balance,  instrumentation,  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  taste  in  numbers  is  outstand¬ 
ing. 

Included  in  the  album  are  such  num- 
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bers  as,  "The  U.S.  Air  Force,”  an 
excellent  production  treatment, 
"United  States  Overture,”  "Mala- 
guena,”  a  new  arrangement,  "Land  of 
Our  Fathers”  features  the  fine  quartet, 
"Horns-A-Plenty,”  exactly  what  the 
title  implies,  "El  Guarany  Overture,” 
very  well  done;  "The  Bullfrog  and 
The  Robin,”  a  refreshing  new  narra¬ 
tive  number,  excellent  as  program  ma¬ 
terial;  "Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
March,”  a  completdy  new  idea  in 
march  melody  based  on  the  initials  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
(D.  D.  E.). 

Lavalle  does  an  excellent  job  of 
introducing  and  explaining  the  num¬ 
bers  on  the  recora,  thus  making  it 
exceptionally  good  for  Music  Appreci¬ 
ation  Qasses.  The  SM  recommends 
this  new  album  be  placed  in  all  school 
and  private  libraries.  It  may  be  heard 
at  local  record  dealers  everywhere. 


Selmer  Introduces  New 

Student  Clarinet  Case 

Look  carefully  at  the  picture  and 
you’ll  see  why  H.  &  A.  Selmer  Inc. 
calls  their  latest  clarinet  case  the  Cogi- 
pacto! 

In  the  front  compartment  are  one 
complete  music  stand,  a  clarinet  lyre, 
reed  holder,  box  of  reeds,  swab,  oiler, 
and  standard  accessories.  Yet  there’s 
still  room  for  a  purse  or  billfold,  and 
probably  everything  you  have  in  your 
pockets  right  now. 

That’s  only  the  beginning.  The  lid 
padding  is  hinged,  and  behind  it  is 
room  for  dozens  of  pages  of  sheet 
music  and  music  books  stored  flat  and 
protected  from  folding  or  wrinkling 

'The  case  is  colorfully  finished  in 
red  tartan  design  at  the  top,  with  black 
panels,  and  bound  in  blade  leather. 
Tartan  and  panels  are  both  scuff  re¬ 
sistant  heavy  plastic  fabrics. 

In  short,  the  new  Compacto  is  just 
the  ticket  for  the  over-burdened  clari¬ 
net  students,  who  can  now  keep  every¬ 
thing  needed  in  one  convenient  attrac¬ 
tive  case.  And  despite  its  remarkabk 
capacity,  the  G>mpacto  Gise  measuru 
only  13V4*  *  101/4"  *  4%" — that's 
smaller  than  a  lady’s  overnight  bag. 

The  Compacto  is  now  available  is 
an  alternate  case  with  all  Bundy  Clari¬ 
nets,  and  with  Selmer’s  Signet  Spedll 
Clarinet.  For  complete  details,  write 
Selmer,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  or  visit  yoof 
nearest  Selmer  dealer.  A  mention  of 
the  SM  would  be  greatly  appreci.ited. 
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Roth  Has  Revolutionary 

New  Violin  MuttI 


"The  most  amaiing  mute  I’ve  ever 
seen !’’  states  Gilbert  Waller,  Associate 
Professor  of  Music  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  "no  distortion  of  tone.  Ra^ 
are  impossible.  It  is  always  instant^ 
accessible  and  can't  get  lost.  Playii^ 
at  the  frog  is  no  longer  a  problem... 
nothing  to  break  or  wear  out,  this  mote 
should  last  a  lifetime!" 

Similar  comments  have  echoed  from 
the  many  noted  artists  and  string 
educators  who  have  had  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  use  this  revolutionary  new  ac¬ 
cessory.  The  muting  action  comes  from 
the  pressure  of  a  plastic  tube  contain¬ 
ing  three  brass  lugs  resting  directly 
on  top  of  the  bridge.  The  tube  is  hdd 
in  place  by  a  wire  device  that  easily 
clips  onto  the  A  and  D  Strings.  This 
same  device  enables  the  Roth-Sihon 
mute  to  be  quickly  moved  down  the 
strings  toward  the  tailpiece  when  mute 


Jy  n'jf '  kotooeof  mottoi  k  oK  eoMkton  ^ 

ak 

FAMOUS 

BRILHART 

QUALITY 


(tMm 

SPECIAL 


^  MUSIC  DEALERS 

Aend  for  calato^ 


BRILHART  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CORP.  CARLSBAD,  CALIFORNIA 


»r  Off  I'm  IcM  thtM  •  SiCOMB-. 


IS  not  in  use. 

"The  development  of  this  new  idea," 
according  to  Heinrich  Roth  of  Sched 
&  Roth  Inc.,  Cleveland,  "has  been  the 
effort  of  Mr.  Ma  Si-Hon  noted  vio¬ 
linist  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra." 

For  further  information  on  this  im¬ 
portant  and  revolutionary  new  violia 
mute,  ask  your  music  dealer  or  write 
direct  to  Scherl  &  Roth,  Inc.,  1729 
Sujjerior,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Be  sure  to 
mention  The  SM. 


"Musical  Notes  From  A 

Tourist's  Sketch  Book" 

Request  Records,  Inc.,  117  Wot 
-18th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y.  has  re 
leased  a  refreshing  and  exciting  new 
album,  LP  10027,  "Musical  Note 
From  A  Tourist’s  %etch  Book.”  Per¬ 
formed  by  The  World  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  some  of  H.  J.  Lengsfelder^l 
finest  sketches  are  now  in  audibk 
form. 

Mr.  Lengsfelder  has  the  unique  abil* 
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com 


Martin 


MaKe  the  most  of  your  musicianship  .  .  . 
qet  behind  a  Martin!  A  trial  will  convince- you. 


Write  for  free  folder  and  riame  of  nearest  dealer. 
Mention  instrurrl^nt  you  play. 

The  Martin  Bahd  Instrument  Company, 

I  \'J^ ^  '^^'|lhchart,  Indiana 


ity  to  transcribe  his  reactions  to  beauti¬ 
ful  scenes  and  incidents  that  occur  in 
his  wordly  travels,  into  beautiful  melo¬ 
dic  and  harmonic  sounds.  In  this  out¬ 
standing  album  we  hear,  "The  Type¬ 
writer  Concerto,"  "The  Bumble  Bee 
At  Carnegie,”  "Gypsy  Blues,”  "The 
Ball  Of  The  Crickets,”  "An  American 
In  Venice,”  "Harem  Harmonies," 
"Caramba  La  Samba,”  "Sleepy  Carou¬ 
sel,”  and  "Washington  Waltz.”  The 
album  should  prove  a  definite  asset  to 
school  libraries  as  a  part  of  Music  Ap¬ 
preciation  Courses.  It  may  be  seen  at 
your  local  music  dealer,  or  for  further 
information  write  direct  to  Request 
Records.  A  mention  of  the  SM  would 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

Martin  Freres  Clarinet 
Playable  After  195  Years 

A  Martin  Freres  Clarinet  believ’cd  to 
have  been  built  around  1760,  and 
brought  to  this  country  about  1800,  is 
still  in  "top  playing  condition,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Donald  M.  McCorkle,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  musicology  at 
Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina. 


MorcH,  1955 
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CENTERED  TONE 


LOOK  FOR 


THE  DIAMOND 


BRIGHT  QUALITY 

Custom-built  mouthpieces,  new 
ond  outstanding  in  their  design 
ond  conception,  adopted  for  of/ 


Box  15  *  Encino,  Calif. 


Prof.  McCorkle,  who  is  conducting 
research  into  the  history  of  the  music 
of  the  American  Moravian  Church  in 
its  18th  Century  period,  is  pictured 
here  with  the  ancient  Martin  Freres 
Clarinet  which  was  sold  at  auction  for 
$1.50  in  1949.  It  is  on  permanent  ex¬ 
hibition  with  other  18th  Century  musi¬ 
cal  instruments  in  the  Wachovia  Mu¬ 
seum,  in  Winston-Salem. 

As  described  by  Prof.  McCorkle,  a 
clarinetist  himself,  the  old  M.irtin 
Freres  Clarinet  is  made  of  boxwood, 
is  20  inches  long,  and  has  six  brass 
keys  and  seven  holes.  The  inscription 
reads  "Martin  Freres  A  Paris.”  The 
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Among  all  manufacturers,  one  name  stands  out  as  a  pioneer 
in  promoting  the  use  of  bass  and  alto  clarinets  in  the  bands 
and  orchestras  of  America  . . .  it’s  Pedler. 

That’s  why,  today,  these  Pedler  instnunents  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  among  the  very  finest  —  because  Pedler  has  an  en¬ 
viable  heritage  of  experience,  and  has  never  used  shortcut 
methods  of  manufacture.  The  Pedler  student  bass  clarinet 
is  a  case  in  point. 

This  fine  student  instrument  is  built  to  withstand  rugged 
use.  But,  like  other  Pedler  woodwinds,  it  is  assembled  by  hand 
no  less  than  three  different  times  during  its  manufacture.  No 
“one  shot”  assembly  methods  are  ever  employed.  The  world’s 
most  expensive  woodwinds  could  have  no  greater  attention  to 
detail  during  their  creation. 

You’ll  want  to  try  a  Pedler  student,  or  professional,  wood¬ 
wind  at  your  dealer’s.  It’s  the  best  way  to  be  convince  that 
. . .  “Pedler”  means  value  plus! 


built  like  the 
very  finest  “ 


AME  RICAN  -  STYLE  TONE  HOLES 

All  fingcr-ring  tone  holes  are  precision  machined  and 
installed  according  to  the  high  standards  of  engineering 
in  this  country  .  .  .  standards  that  are  unrivaUed  any- 
where  in  the  world.  Undercutting  of  holes  used  to  com- 
penaatc  for  the  inaccuracies  of  cut,  trim  and  try  methods 
of  manufacture  were  abandoned  as  obsolete  in  this 
country  many  years  ago. 

FIRE  FORMED  KEYS 

of  Pedler  clarinets  are  made  of  hard  nickel  alloy 
...  as  fine  as  those  made  by  any  method  whatso¬ 
ever,  and  infinitely  superior  to  brass  or  “pot 
metal”  keys  used  on  some  instruments.  All  keys 
may  be  adjusted  or  repaired  by  standard  methods. 

Each  key  of  a  Pedler  clarinet  has  its  own  hinge 
and  posts  ...  no  “double-duty”  actions  as  found 
on  many  imported  instruments. 

Psdisr  BASS  clarinet 

MedsI  301 — Made  from  Ebonie  composition  for  crackfree  dur¬ 
ability.  Keys  are  nickel  silver,  bright  cobalt/ nickel  plated.  Key 
of  Bb,  with  low  E!;.  Critical  hinge  posts  anchors  to  body. 
Hand-engraved  bell.  Complete  with  case  and  accessories.  .$49S. 

Modal  300 — Choice  Mozambique  grenadilla  wood  body  with 
nickel  silver  keys,  heavily  plated  with  pure  silver  in  a  lustre 
finish.  Key  of  Bb,  with  low  Eb.  Critical  hinge  poets  anchored 
to  body.  Hand-engraved  bell. 

Complete  with  case  and  accessories . $5S0. 

Pedlar  ALTO  clarinet 

Modal  200 — Choice  Mozambique  grenadilla  wood  body  with 
nickel  silver  k^s,  heavily  plated  with  pure  silver  in  a  lustre 
finish.  K^  of  Eb,  with  low  Eb-  Critical  hinge  pewts  anchored 
to  body.  Hand-engraved  bell. 

Complete  with  case  and  accessories . $49S. 

For  information  on  Pedler  soprano  clarinets,  flutes,  piccolos,  oboes  and 
bassoon  . . .  see  your  dealer  or  write  — 


THE 


PEDLER 


COMPANY,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


world’s  only 
student  bass  clarinet 


•  ••custombuilt  woodwinds  for  more  than  four  generations  i 


rch,  1953 


Moreh,  1955 
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made  exclusively  from 
top-quality,  100%.  virgin 


PLAY  BETTER  with  a  MASTERPIECE! 


You  will  play  BETTER 


MASTERPIECE  Reed! 


OUTPLAYS  and  OUTLASTS  any  other  reed! 


Reed-O-Meter 
precision  strengths 
grading 


You  will  play  better  with  a  MASTERPIECE 
because  it  is  the  finest  reed  made.  Top 
musicians  everywhere  prefer  it  for  its  finer 
response,  and  deep,  sweet  tone  throughout 
complete  range.  Cane  is  the  highest-grade, 
the  PICK  of  all  the  cane  crops  of  France. 
This  cane  is  seasoned,  properly  graded,  and 
processed  by  mastercraftsmen,  working  on 
exclusive,  high  precision,  patented  machines. 

Try  the  new  professional  cut  I 

at  your  muiic  $tor»  or  write 


Clarinet . . .  25<  ea. 
Alto  Sox . .  35<  ea. 
Tenor  Sax .  45T  ea. 

(less  by  the  box) 


FRENCH  AMERICAN 
Reed  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

3050  Webster  Ave.  *  New  York  6 


G}nstructed  of  alcoa  aluminum  rod, 
the  toughest  alloy  ever  used  in  a  baton, 
and  which  is  perfectly  tapered  and 
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CONN  8H  SYMPHONY 
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NEW  38H  CONNSTELLATION 
L.ght  we.ght  sl.des.  7'/!"  bell, 
top  model  fo'  every  ploying 


FAR  MORE 


Lorgest  bore  Conn  tenor  ti 
bone,  S’  j"  red  brosi  bell 


...THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKEI 


Yet,  more  top  professional  trombone  artists 
play  CONN  than  any  other  make — 

Due  today  as  it  has  been  for  many,  many 
years  . . .  whether  the  requirement  is  for 
lymphony,  radio,  TV,  or  jazz!  Only  a  CONN 

trombone  offers  all  the  important  advanages  in 
tone,  intonation,  and  craftsmanship.  The  artists  shown 
below  are  typical  of  the  thousands  who  own  and 
pby  CONN  regularly.. .because  CONN  is  best!  Visit 
your  CONN  dealer  and  try  a  new  CONN 
loon  —  or  write  CONN  for  literature . . . 
there's  a  model  for  every  requirement! 


CONN  88H  SYMPHONY 
Some  05  8  H  etcepf  with  F  ro¬ 
tor  ottochment  (poll  to  Hot  E) 


CONN  BAND  INSTRUMENT  DIVISION 
C  G.  Conn  Ltd.,  Dept.  342,  Elkhan,  Ind. 


DON  O.UUO 

fmt  IM  irombooe.  for  tO 
jnn  with  ABC  tuB- 
ChtCMo,  CrMD  ttter  29 
VHn,  oov  pUyfoc  Cooo 


tOMIT  BABA 

Former  Im  crombooc 
WcM  Foiot  Milinry 

Aokdemy.  now  euitaot 
iM  crombooe  Chkaco 


MABK  MeOUNN 

iM  end  lolo  irombone, 
for  9  fcart  with  CBS 
•ttff^Chicato,  Coon  utcr 
U  yctn,  now  pUytac 


TUBK  MUBFHY 

Leftder  own  "Circus  Jett 
Beod,"  Coon  user  6 
years,  now  pUytng  Cooa 
52  H. 


8MOBY  liMINOTON 

Great  trombone  instroc 
tor.  Eastman  School  of 
Music,  plays  Coon  BSH 


BlAI>i  0.  TUtI 

Fine  N.Y.  anist.  Conn 
4H  user  10  years,  cur¬ 
rently  playing  BroMaray 
Mus>^ 
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AMERICAN-PREP 
TONE  REELS 


inset  into  beautifully  finished  black  ot 
red  plastic  handles.  Will  not  bend  or 
break  through  vigorous  conducting. 
The  manufacturer  claims  it  is  the  most 
perfectly  balanced,  lightest,  and  best 
feeling  baton  that  has  even  been  pro¬ 
duced.  It  was  designed  by  a  man  who 
has  been  a  music  conductor  for  a  great 
number  of  years  and  knows  the  value 
of  a  graceful  and  well  balanced  baton. 
The  new  Wenger  Conductor’s  Baton 
is  available  in  both  17”  and  21* 
lengths.  Point  of  sale  displays  having 
either  17"  or  21”  batons  or  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  each,  are  now  available. 

For  additional  information,  write 
Wenger  Music  Equipment  Co.,  Owa- 
tonna,  Minn.  Be  sure  to  mention  The 
SM  when  writing. 


''Enduro  Jr  Reeds“  By 

Brilhart  Prove  Popular 

Ref>orts  indicate  that  the  "Enduro 
jr  Reeds”  made  by  the  world  famous 
Brilhart  Musical  Instrument  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Carlsbad,  California  have  proved 
to  be  very  p>opular  with  school  and 
college  students  throughout  the  nation. 
It  is  often  referred  to  as  '"The  pro- 


Endorsed  by  Leading  Educators 
as  the  Answer  to  an  Acute  Need  in 
Elementary  School  Music  Classes 


Introduced  at  the  Music  Educators  National  Con¬ 
ference,  American  Prep  Tone  Bells  were  hailed 
as  a  practical  answer  to  the  problem  of  combin¬ 
ing  interest  and  pleasure  with  instruction  in 
elementary  school  music  classes. 

Twenty  individually  mounted  tone  bars,  each 
perfect  in  pitch  and  intonation,  give  20  children 
an  active  part  in  making  melody.  More  than  100 
musical  games  may  be  played  on  American  Prep 
Tone  Bells  to  assure  the  alertness  and  enthusiasm 
that  mean  so  much  in  musical  instruction. 

The  many  uses  and  advantages  of  American 
Prep  Tones  are  described  in  a  Teachers  Instruc¬ 
tion  Guide,  )ust  off  the  press.  Mail  the  coupon 
for  your  free  copy. 


fes&ional  reed  for  the  amateur."  Made 
under  a  special  process,  the  reeds  are 
very  long  lasting,  easy  to  play  and 
economical.  They  may  ^  purchased  in 
5  ready-to-play  strengths.  No.  1-1  Vi* 
very  soft;  No.  2-2V2  soft;  No.  3  medi¬ 
um.  The  entire  range  is  made  for  B|) 
clarinet,  alto  and  tenor  saxophones. 

Priced  at  $1.00  each  the  fine  reeds 
may  be  seen  at  your  local  music  dealer, 
or  you  may  learn  more  about  them  by 
writing  direct  to  the  manufacturer.  Be 
sure  to  mention  The  SM. 


tntpoi 


i  TARG  &  DINNER,  Inc*,  425  S.  Wabash  Av*.,  Chicago  5,  III.  * 

j  PUase  send  me  free  copy  of  the  American  Prep  Teachers  Instruction  Guide.  I 


Wurlitzer  Introduces 
New  Electronic  Piano 

( Continued  from  page  10) 
such  as  sustaining  pedal,  wrought  iron 
leg  table  and  matching  bench  are  avail¬ 
able  to  enable  the  owner  of  the  WurliN 
zer  Electronic  Piano  to  enjoy  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  genuine  musical  fun  and 
relaxation. 


Name 


Address 


I  City,  Zone,  State 


1920  —  35  Years  of  Growth  Through  Service— 1955 


March,  1955 
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Earl  Bates  is  typical  o(  the  creative 
musicians  of  today  who  have  found  in 
Leblanc  an  instrument  of  complete  ex¬ 
pression.  And  it  is  for  sucK  as  he  that 
Leblancs  are  made— for  the  gifted  wbo 
bring  to  tbeir  music  an  imaginative, 
personal  quality  that  lies  outside  the  range 
of  ordinary  instruments. 


The  incomparable  quality  of  Leblanc 
is  a  blend  of  the  old  and  the  new  —  of 
loving,  old  world  craftsmanship,  and  of 
precision  machines  accurate  beyond  hu¬ 
man  measurement.  A  Leblanc  is  both  the 
proud  creation  of  a  great  craft,  and 
matchless  tool  of  the  creative. 

Some  day  you  will  want  to  visit  your 
Leblanc  dealer  and  try  one  of  these  great 
instruments.  Why  not  make  it  soon? 


If  rite  for  this 

important  new  booklet .  .  . 


C.  LEBLANC  CORPORATION 

PUbsc  «mkI  me  free  of  charne  n  copy  ol 
Earl  Bale'*  informative  now  bo^lol 
Wliol  Yrai  .SfionM  Hxpect  from  on  ArlisI 

Oaritii-l" 


Address .  I . . 

City . State. 

Male  ln>lrunirnl  I  Now  May . . . . 


EARL  BATES.  I  si  Clarinelisl.  Si.  Louis 
Symfihony  Orchesira. 

VL.VDIMin  OOLSCHMA.NN.  Cofldliclor 


*EBL 


O.  LEBLANC  CORPORATION 
KENOSHA,  WISCONSIN 

Crralors  of  lire  LeUaitc  Symplionie 
and  Symphonie  Dynamique  Clari- 
nols.  l.rblanc  alio,  bass  and  contra¬ 
bass  clarinets,  the  Leblanc  Itumpols 
and  cornels,  and  the  new  Lrblanc- 
sysleni  alto  and  tenor  saxophones. 


P 


By  Arthur  L.  Williams,  A.B.A. 

A  Sactton  Derotad  ExclusiTaly  to  tho 
COLLEGE  BAND  DIRECTORS  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


Valuable  Volumes  Available 

Our  genial  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Charles  Minelli,  Director  of  Bands, 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio  says 
that  he  has  available  for  inunediate 
order  a  number  of  back  copies  of  the 
CBDNA  Proceedings  which  are  to  be 
sold  for  $2.30  each  to  high  school  or 
college  band  directors  wishing  same. 
The  years  available  are:  1949;  1950; 
1952.  The  lists  of  materials  alone  in 
any  one  of  these  volumes  is  worth 
much  more  than  the  price  being 
charged.  Since  it  is  first  come  first 
served — get  your  order  off  today ! 

The  new  1954  Proceedings  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  by  the  time  you 
read  this  sentence.  Therefore  if  you 
haven’t  paid  your  1955  dues  send  your 
$5.00  today  to  our  Secretary-Treasurer 
and  you  will  receive  the  new  volume 
pronto !  It  is  up  to  you ! 

More  First  Performances 
By  College  Bands 

(Continued  from  the  January 
19^5  issue) 

#55.  Donald  JOHNSTON —  PRE¬ 
LUDE  FOR  BAND,  first  perform¬ 
ance  February  21,  1954  in  Evanston, 
Illinois  by  the  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  Concert  Band,  John  P.  Paynter 
conducting. 

Program  note:  ’’Donald  Johnston  is 
a  gradute  student  in  the  School  of 


Music,  having  completed  his  under¬ 
graduate  studies  in  1951.  He  recently 
returned  from  serving  with  the  United 
States  Army  in  Korea  where  he  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star.  'Prelude  for 
Band’  was  written  in  November,  1951, 
and  is  receiving  its  first  performance 
today.  It  is  bas^  on  the  Dorian  mode, 
and  is  meant  to  be  clear  and  simple, 
avoiding  complexities.” 

Mr.  Paynter  adds  that  this  composi¬ 
tion  is  "particularly  effective  and  fine 
scoring.”  The  Cla^on  F.  Summy  Co. 
plans  to  publish  it — probably  available 
when  you  read  this  review, 

#56.  Lloyd  MOREY— ACADEMIC 
PROCESSIONAL,  first  performance 
June  19,  1954  in  Urbana,  Illinois  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  Concert 
Band,  the  composer  conducting. 

Program  note:  "Lloyd  Morey,  who 
holds  degrees  in  music  and  English 
as  well  as  the  professional  certificate 
in  accountancy,  has  remained  very 
active  in  music  while  serving  his  Uni¬ 
versity  in  other  capacities.  While  he 
has  specialized  in  the  organ  and  in 
choral  music,  he  has  written  for  strings 
and  winds  as  well.  The  hymn  theme 
and  words  of  Academic  Processional 
were  conceived  some  four  years  ago, 
and  the  sketch  for  the  complete  com¬ 
position  was  completed  last  summer, 
just  prior  to  his  appointment  to  the 
presidency  of  University  of  Illinois. 
Both  the  music  and  the  words  reflect 
Dr.  Morey’s  long  and  deep  devotion 


to  the  institution  he  now  heads.” 

#57.  Ralph  HERMANN— NORTH 
SEA  OVERTURE,  first  performance, 
Urbana,  Illinois,  December  15,  1954 
by  the  University  of  Illinois  G)ncert 
Band,  the  composer  conducting,  as  a 
part  of  the  First  Annual  Festival  of 
Concert  Band  Music. 

Program  note:  "Ralph  Hermann  is 
a  conductor,  composer,  and  arranger 
for  the  American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany.  He  attended  public  schools  in 
Milwaukee,  and  studied  composition 
at  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music.  He  is 
a  comparatively  recent  and  outstanding 
newcomer  to  the  field  of  band  com¬ 
position.  ’The  Concert  Band  performed 
his  'Kiddle  Ballet’  at  the  President’s 
Concert  in  June  1954.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
the  premier  performance  of  his  newest 
work  under  his  baton.” 

#58.  David  W  ENN  ER  —  A 
QUARTAL  ESSAY  FOR  BAND, 
first  performance  in  Athens,  Ohio  on 
January  16,  1955  by  the  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  Symphonic  Band,  Charles 
Minelli  conducting. 

Program  note:  "Although  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  constructing  chords  of  fourths 
is  usually  associated  only  with  modem 
music,  it  is  not  at  all  new.  In  his 
articles  on  'quartal  harmony’  in  the 
Musical  Quarterly,  Joseph  Yasser 

Eoints  out  that  fourths  were  used  for 
armony  long  before  thirds,  such  as  in 
the  organum  of  medieval  Europe.  This 


PICTURE  OF  THE  MONTH:  Th«  Ohio  Slat*  Univortity  Contort  Bond,  Dr.  Donald  E.  McGinnis,  conductor,  Forrost  Stoll,  assistant  conductor. 
Porhaps  not  as  widely  known  and  hoard  as  tho  Ohio  State  University  All-Brau  Marching  Band,  conducted  by  Jock  C.  Evans,  the  Ohio  State 
Univ|rsity  Concert  Bond  makes  an  annual  tour  of  Ohio  presenting  concerts  for  high  schools  ond  communities,  and  in  addition  to  a  full  sched¬ 
ule  of  concerts  on  the  Columbus  campus,  the  concert  band  served  the  Ohio  Music  Education  Association  at  the  recent  state  convention  by 
playing  all  of  the  district  and  state  high  school  competition  required  numbers.  The  Bond  Stand  salutes  the  Ohio  Stale  University  for  its  fine 

contribution  to  belter  bands  and  better  band  music 
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coir,  position  was  written  as  a  study  of 
the  voicings  and  doublings  used  in 
contemporary  band  writing,  and  is 
Mr.  Wenner’s  first  effort  in  this  field.” 
(Notes  complied  by  Myron  Aaron- 
son). 

Intarcollegiate  Festival 
Programs 

In  the  January  issue  mention  was 
made  of  two  Intercollegiate  Band 
Festivals  planned  for  this  spring.  It  is 
now  possible  to  announce  the  musical 
programs  for  these  two  festivals. 

First  to  come  will  be  the  Ohio 
Intercollegiate  Band  Festival,  being 
sponsored  by  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity,  Qeveland,  Ohio  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  March  5-6,  1955,  with 
the  gala  concert  being  presented  Sun¬ 
day  night,  March  6th,  in  Music  Hall 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Auditoriiun, 
as  part  of  the  North  Central  Music 
Educators  Conference  General  Session. 

The  program  to  be  conducted  by 
Commander  Charles  Brendler,  Leader, 
U.S.  Navy  Band  is: 

Prelude  and  Rondo,  from  Suite  for 
Band  by  Burnet  Tuthill  (Summy) 
Ballet  Music  from  William  Tell  by 
Rossini  (arr.  Hanson)  (pub.  Lud¬ 
wig) 

Alterseeten  by  Richard  Strauss  (arr. 

Davis)  (Pub.  Ludwig) 

Portrait  oj  a  Frontier  T own  by  Don 
Gillis  (Mills  Music) 

Blue  Jackets  on  Parade  by  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman  (C.  Fischer) 
Dedicated  to  Commander  Brendler 
and  first  performed  at  the  American 
Bandmasters  Association  in  Elkhart, 
Indiana,  Feb.,  1955,  Local  Chairman 
for  the  Ohio  Intercollegiate  Band  is 
Arthur  Saam  Best,  Western  Reserve 
University  Music  Department,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

On  April  2-3,  1955  at  the  Massa- 
chussetts  State  Teachers  College  at 
Lowell,  Massachussetts  the  4th  edition 
of  the  New  England  Intercollegiate 
Band  Festival  will  meet.  The  concert 
will  be  at  3  P.M.,  Sunday,  April  3rd, 
with  Arthur  L.  Williams  of  Oberlin 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege,  Oberlin,  Ohio  as  guest  conductor. 
The  program  to  be  played  at  that 
time  is:  Two  Marches  from  Revolu¬ 
tionary  America — set  by  Richard  F. 
Goldman  (Music  Press) 

Overture  for  Band  by  Felix  Men¬ 
delssohn  (G.  Schirmer) 

Royal  Fire  Works  Music  by  George 
F.  Handel  (arr.  Sartarious) 
(Music  Press) 

BRASS  CHOIR:  contrapunctus  #1 
(Art  of  Fugue)  by  J.  S.  Bach  (R. 
D.  King) 

Original  Suite  by  Gordon  Jacob 
(Boosey  &  Hawkes) 

(Turn  to  page  39) 
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This  is  Part  VI  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  "String  Survey"  as  analyzed  by 
Otto  Leppert,  a  member  of  the  Lyon 
and  Healy  staff  of  Chicago.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  reader  refer  to  Part  I  to  V 
in  the  October  thru  February  issues  for 
previous  analysis.  .  .  .  Editor’s  Note. 

9.  What  ideas  and  procedures  do  you 
recommend  to  retain  students’  in¬ 
terest  in  playing  the  stringed  instru¬ 
ments? 

a.  The  Lyon  &  Healy  String  Survey 
indicates  that  frequent  orches¬ 
tra,  string  ensemble,  quartette, 
trio  and  solo  performances  are 
the  best  means  to  retain  students’ 
interest  in  their  studies.  Organ¬ 
ize  orchestra  festivals,  other 
schools  participating.  Give  every 
possible  opportunity  for  string 
players  to  play  in  public  at  as¬ 
semblies,  P.T.A.  groups,  com¬ 
munity  affairs. 

b.  Start  string  ensembles  for  begin¬ 
ners  as  soon  as  possible,  includ¬ 
ing  early  playing  of  easy,  famil¬ 
iar  melodies.  Make  lessons  a 
thrilling,  enjoyable  experience. 
Show  students  how  easily  they 
can  learn  to  play.  Stress  fun  de¬ 
rived  from  the  study  of  music, 
not  over-concentration  on  dry, 
technical  studies.  Fulfill  the 

Eupil’s  musical  desires  through 
is  satisfaction  in  making  prog¬ 
ress  and  his  success  in  public 
performances. 

c.  Demonstrations  and  recitals  by 
professional  artists  so  as  to  have 
the  stimulus  of  hearing  talented 
players.  Have  students  hear 
go<^  string  recordings, 

d.  Encourage  students  to  acquire 
suitable  instruments.  Use  good 
student  grade  school-owned  vio¬ 
lins,  violas,  cellos  and  bass  viols. 
The  Lyon  &  Healy  Survey  shows 
that  96%  of  the  string  teachers 
recommend  imported  violins, 
correctly  fitted  with  ebony  trim¬ 
mings  and  good  strings.  Students 
cannot  do  good  work  with  poor 
tools. 

e.  Strive  for  greater  cooperation 


from  parents  in  supervising 
practicing  and  encouraging  be¬ 
ginning  students.  Encourage 
students  to  study  privately  out¬ 
side  of  school  hours, 

f.  Form  social  groups  for  string 
players:  parties,  music  clubs, 
dancing,  attend  professional  con¬ 
certs  in  a  body,  visit  violin 
maker’s  shop,  etc. 

Otto  Leppert 

10.  What  are  the  reasons  for  string 
students  losing  interest  and  dis¬ 
continuing  their  studies? 

a.  The  Lyon  &  Healy  String  Sur¬ 
vey  indicates  that  uninspired  and 
perfunctory  teaching  is  a  major 
cause  for  students  losing  interest. 

A  good  teacher  with  imagina¬ 
tion,  using  modern  and  interest¬ 
ing  methods,  can  create  and 
maintain  enthusiasm  for  the  in¬ 
strument  and  the  music.  Good 
teaching  can  overcome  most 
causes  for  loss  of  interest.  High 
grade  teaching  should  be 
stressed  at  all  levels  but  inspired 
teaching  is  most  essential  in  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction. 

b.  Too  many  other  interests.  Com¬ 
plexity.  of  modern  living  and  too 
many  social  activities.  If  music 
becomes  an  important  part  of  a 
child’s  life,  other  less  important 
interests  will  become  secondary. 
Lack  of  parental*  interest  and 
supervision  of  practicing.  Pupils 
need  the  encouragement  of  par¬ 
ents. 

c.  Many  string  teachers  report  that 
the  use  of  inferior  and  inade¬ 
quate  instruments  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  cause  of  students  discontin¬ 
uing  lessons.  If  instruments  have 
inferior  tone  quality,  out  of  ad¬ 
justment,  false  strings  and  can¬ 
not  stay  in  tune,  students  will 
become  discouraged  and  drop 
out.  The  lack  of  adequate  and 
sufficient  school-owned  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  use  of  students, 
especially  violas,  cellos  and  bass 
viols,  is  an  important  factor  in 

(Turn  to  page  46) 
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Teaching  As  A  Career 


Every  young  person  is  faced  with 
the  question,  "V^at  shall  I  choose  as 
my  life’s  work?”  Perhaps  you  as  a 
high  school  musician  have  already 
given  this  question  considerable 
thought.  I  hope  that  you  have.  If  you 
have  not,  it  will  be  well  to  do  so  now 
if  you  are  to  become  a  useful,  well- 
adjusted  citizen.  Too  many  young  peo- 
le  upon  graduation  from  high  school 
ave  no  long-range  plans  in  mind  for 
themselves.  Counseling  and  guidance 
workers  have  discovered  that  those 
who  have  been  most  successful  in  their 
life’s  work  are  those  who  have  decided 
while  still  in  high  school  the  general 
area  in  which  they  wish  to  train  and 
work. 

If  you  have  not  already  chosen  a  pro¬ 
fession  or  other  occupation,  have  you 
ever  considered  opportunities  of  build¬ 
ing  a  career  in  education  ?  If  you  have 
not,  give  the  matter  serious  thought; 
for  in  teaching  you  will  find  unlimited 
opportunities  and  satisfactions. 

The  largest  profession,  and  I  feel 
the  most  important  profession,  in 
America  today  is  teaching.  Over  a  mil¬ 
lion  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States  are  currently  engaged  in  build¬ 
ing  better  citizens  through  education. 
Even  with  this  great  number  of  pro¬ 
fessional  workers,  there  is  still  a  short¬ 
age  of  qualified  teachers,  and  as  the 
population  continues  to  grow,  the 
shortage  becomes  more  acute.  By  I960, 
about  the  time  when  many  of  you  will 
be  graduating  from  college,  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  expected  to  reach  175  million 
and  there  will  be  a  need  for  at  least 
150,000  additional  public  school  teach¬ 
ers.  It  becomes  apparent,  then,  that  not 
only  do  the  nation’s  schools  need  your 
services,  but  also,  you  owe  it  to  your¬ 
self  to  consider  entering  a  profession 
that  has  so  much  to  offer. 

Deciding  on  a  Profession 

In  choosing  a  life’s  work  you  will 
want  to  draw  on  the  best  advice  avail¬ 
able.  Discuss  in  detail  your  plans  with 
your  parents.  If  you  decide  to  enter  a 
profession,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  go  to  college,  and  you  will  need  their 
advice  and  Enancial  help.  If  you  will 
be  entering  military  service  soon  after 
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high  school  graduation,  you  will  find 
that  this  experience  will  not  only  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to 
your  country  but  also  to  be  of  service 
to  yourself.  Besides  giving  you  more 
maturity  and  perhaps  helping  you  to 
find  a  vocation,  you  will  have  acquired 
certain  G.  I.  benefits  that  can  help  you 
to  accomplish  your  professional  goals. 

Speak  with  your  school  counselor 
and  ask  to  take  one  of  the  aptitude  tests 
to  see  if  your  interests  and  abilities  give 
the  innate  qualities  needed  by  teachers. 
Your  school  principal  and  counselor 
can  give  you  information  regarding  re¬ 
quirements  of  various  colleges  and  pro¬ 
fessional  schools;  also,  they  can  tell 
you  about  scholarships  to  assist  you  in 
your  college  training. 

Perhaps  your  greatest  help  in  choos¬ 
ing  a  career  will  come  from  a  teacher 
with  whom  you  have  worked  closely 
while  in  high  school.  Your  choir  or 
band  director  will  be  happy  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  you  various  factors  associated 
with  music  should  you  be  interested 
in  becoming  a  public  school  music 
teacher. 

What  Does  the 

Teaching  Profession  Offer? 

Teaching  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
v/most  respected  of  the  professions. 
Whether  in  a  country  town  or  a  fash¬ 
ionable  city,  teachdrs  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  social  prestige.  Members 
of  the  teaching  profession  have  been  a 
cultural  asset  in  the  United  States  for 
more  than  a  century. 

Job  Oppertunitios 

In  teaching  you  may  choose  the  field 
of  work  you  prefer  —  art,  business, 
English,  social  studies,  languages,  sci¬ 
ence,  mathematics,  music.  Also,  you 
may  choose  the  level  (kindergarten, 
primary  grades,  junior  high  school, 
senior  high  school,  junior  college, 
senior  college)  on  which  you  wish  to 
teach.  In  specialized  fields  such  as 
music,  you  may  choose  not  only  grade 
level  but  also  the  general  area  of  work 
you  desire — band,  orchestra,  chorus, 
elementary  school  music,  applied 
music.  In  addition,  you  may  choose  the 
locality  in  which  you  wish  to  work. 


whether  it  be  in  a  small  rural  com¬ 
munity  or  a  large  urban  community; 
whether  it  be  in  your  home  state  or  in 
some  distant  state  or  even  in  a  foreign 
country.  In  the  teaching  profession 
your  opportunities  are  limited  only  by 
your  vision,  your  abilities  and  how  you 
use  them,  your  creativeness,  and  your 
determination  to  get  ahead  in  the  pro¬ 
fession.  As  long  as  there  are  children 
and  youth  to  be  taught,  there  will  be 
a  teaching  position  awaiting  you  for 
teaching  knows  no  depression.  School 
plants  are  not  shut  down  in  periods 
of  economic  crisis,  and  teachers  are 
not  laid  off. 

Financial  Prospects  for 
the  Teacher 

Teachers  have  never  been  and  prob¬ 
ably  never  will  be  overpaid.  If  you  are 
considering  the  profession  with  the 
prospect  of  getting  rich,  you  will  soon 
be  disappointed.  Teachers,  however, 
are  paid  a  good  living  wage  and  sal¬ 
aries  are  increasing.  In  1953  the  aver¬ 
age  classroom  teacher  received  $3,405 
for  nine  month’s  work.  Music  teachers 
generally  receive  $500-$1000  more 
than  do  other  teachers.  As  a  beginning 
teacher  you  can  expect  to  receive  at 
least  $3,000,  with  increments  in  pay 
for  each  year  of  teaching.  Many  music 
supervisors  and  instrumental  music  di¬ 
rectors  receive  salaries  ranging  from 
$4,000-$8,000  annually.  All  states 
have  established  systems  of  teacher  re¬ 
tirement  which  provide  a  moderate  in¬ 
come  for  those  who  remain  with  the 
profession  a  specified  number  of  years. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  provides  greater  finan¬ 
cial  security  than  almost  any  other 
occupation  one  would  choose  to  enter. 

Other  Compensations 

Besides  the  regular  pay  check,  which 
comes  both  in  good  times  and  bad,  the 
teacher  has  many  other  compensations 
in  his  work.  Following  are  a  few: 
Teachers  have  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  they  are  engaged  in  work 
which  is  highly  important  to  our 
democratic  society;  they  are  able  to 
choose  the  type  of  work  they  like;  they 
enjoy  sabbatical  and  sick  leave  privi- 
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"A  teacher  affects  eternity.  He  can  never  tell 

where  his  influence  stops."  Henry  Adams 


leges;  their  jobs  are  secure.  Teachers 
have  more  vacation  time  for  travel, 
study,  and  recreating  than  do  other 
professional  personnel.  They  work  in 
comfortable  and  attractive  surround¬ 
ings  and  enjoy  the  best  possible  social 
contacts. 

What  Does  It  Take  to 

Make  a  Good  Teacher? 

If  you  are  a  good  student,  if  you 
like  school,  and  above  all  if  you  enjoy 
people,  you  have  the  makings  of  a 
good  teacher.  You  need  patience  with 
the  slow  student.  You  need  firmness 
with  the  capable  student  who  is  lazy  or 
easily  diverted  from  his  work.  You 
need  creative  imagination  for  the  gifted 
student.  You  need  sympathy  and  un¬ 
derstanding  for  all.  Every  child  has 
some  special  ability — some  talent.  It  is 
up  to  you  to  help  the  student  discover 
his  abilities  and  to  develop  them  to  the 
fullest  extent.  If  your  high  school  musi- 
al  experiences  have  demonstrated  that 
you  possess  special  musical  abilities, 
you  will  probably  make  a  good  public 
school  music  teacher. 

If  you  like  children  and  young  peo¬ 
ple,  like  to  be  around  them,  work  with 
them,  watch  them  develop  and  discover 
their  world;  if  you  like  to  work  with 
other  professionally-minded  men  and 
women;  if  you  like  an  opportunity  to 
be  of  genuine  service — then  teaching 
is  a  career  you  should  consider. 

What  Can  You  Do  Now 
to  Prepare  Yourself 

for  the  Teaching  Profession? 

There  are  many  things  you  can  do 
while  still  in  high  school  that  will  help 
prepare  you  for  a  career  in  teaching. 
H  you  are  a  leader  in  your  high  school 
music  activities,  you  have  already  ex¬ 
hibited  many  characteristics  of  a  po¬ 
tentially  good  teacher.  You  have  b«n 
a  leader  of  your  section;  you  have 
taken  every  advantage  offered  for  ex¬ 
tending  your  musical  understanding 
and  developing  your  musicianship.  You 
have  taken  part  in  competition  festivals. 
You  have  held  various  positions  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  such  as  officer  of  your  band 
or  choir,  librarian,  custodian,  drum 
major,  section  leader,  accompanist,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  conductor.  All  of  these 
experiences  help  lay  an  invaluable 
groundwork  for  your  success  in  public 
school  music  teaching. 

In  addition  to  your  high  school 
musical  training  you  will  want  to  ex¬ 
tend  your  experiences  into  other  areas 
of  leadership.  Take  part  in  club  work. 
Membership  in  clubs  teaches  you  to 
work  with  people  and  to  get  things 
done.  This  provides  an  excellent  train¬ 
ing  ground  for  teaching.  In  your  school 
you  will  find  various  clubs,  in  addition 
to  your  music  clubs,  in  which  you  can 


become  active.  Join  the  ones  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  become  a  work¬ 
ing  member.  Try  to  bring  some  of  your 
ideas,  initiative,  and  leadership  to  the 
work  of  the  group.  Learn  how  to  co¬ 
operate  with  others  in  THEIR  proj¬ 
ects,  and  how  to  gain  their  support  and 
help  in  YOUR  projects. 

Be  a  good  student,  not  only  in  music 
but  also  in  the  other  subjects  you  are 
studying  in  high  school,  if  your  grades 
are  not  as  good  as  you  feel  they  should 
be,  analyze  your  interests  and  study 
habits.  Perhaps  you  have  not  learned  to 
budget  your  time,  or  even  have  failed 
to  learn  how  to  study.  One  of  your 
teachers  or  a  guidance  worker  will  be 
able  to  help  you  to  improve  your  study 
habits.  You  will  be  wise  to  set  your 
sights  on  high  grades  so  that  there  will 
be  no  question  of  your  qualifications 
for  entering  college. 

Make  profitable  use  of  your  leisure 
time.  Get  into  the  habit  of  performing 
^  and  hearing  good  music  and  reading 
good  literature.  Attend  concerts,  sing 
in  a  church  choir,  attend  summer  music 
camps.  An  effective  way  to  get  prac¬ 
tical  teaching  experience  while  still  in 
high  school  is  to  get  a  summer  job  as 
a  camp  counselor.  This  provides  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  study  young 
people.  You  can  learn  their  ways,  their 
attitudes,  and  teaching  methods  that 
bring  best  results.  Ask  your  counselor, 
your  principal,  your  scoutmaster,  or 


minister  to  help  you  find  a  summer  job 
as  a  camp  counselor.  This  kind  of  expe¬ 
rience  on  your  application  record  is 
valued  by  supervisors,  principals,  and 
others  who  hire  teachers. 

Observe  your  teachers.  Study  the 
personalities  and  methods  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  whom  you  like.  The  teacher  to 
whom  you  feel  you  can  go  with  your 
problems  and  questions,  who  is  popu¬ 
lar  and  at  the  same  time  gets  his  sub¬ 
ject  across,  can  serve  you  as  a  wonder¬ 
ful  model.  Find  out  his  ideas  about 
the  teaching  profession.  Observe  how 
he  prepares  his  work,  handles  students, 
works  with  other  teachers,  uses  teach¬ 
ing  aids.  Yours  is  a  fortunate  situation, 
if  you  wish  to  enter  teaching.  You  are 
surrounded  by  experienced  instructors 
who  will  be  eager  to  answer  your 
queries  and  give  you  pointers  on  de¬ 
veloping  your  personality,  musician- 
ship,  and  general  knowledge.  Depend 
on  them  to  give  you  the  head  start 
toward  a  happy  and  successful  profes¬ 
sional  career. 

Even  though  you  are  just  beginning 
high  school,  and  certainly  if  you  are 
a  junior  or  senior,  you  need  to  begin 
thinking  now  about  your  life’s  work. 
Should  you  choose  teaching  as  a 
career,  you  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  you  will  be  engaged 
in  one  of  the  most  honored  and  most 
rewarding  professions  of  all  time. 

'The  End 
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(Upper  I)  Marching  to  tho  yordlinot  OMurot  ovon  spacing  botwoon  ranks  both  while  in  motion  and  when  stopped.  (Upper  r)  Keep  the  ' 
formation  simple  as  shown  in  the  stylized  United  Nations  Flag.  (Lower  I)  Short  words  ore  more  effective  for  the  larger  bands.  Use  letters 
five  yards  wide  and  a  rank  high.  Work  to  the  yardlines.  (Lower  r)  When  using  the  chorus,  outline  the  formation  with  the  bond  and  then 

"fill-in"  solid  with  the  chorus.  This  saves  much  driil  time. 


Some  Marching  Band  Techniques 


Marching  "Style" 

Every  marching  band  should  devel¬ 
op  a  "style”  which  will  give  it  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  personality  to  set  it  apart  from 
other  bands  in  the  area.  The  Band¬ 
master  can  best  develop  this  "style” 
by  choosing  a  system  he  likes.  (This 
may  often  be  a  combination  of  systems 
us^  by  others).  The  Director  should 
be  expert  on  his  system  and  know  how 
to  explain  and  teach  it  to  his  band. 

Following  are  a  number  of  marching 
techniques.  A  "style”  of  marching  can 
be  developed  by  putting  together  sev¬ 
eral  of  these  suggestions. 

1.  Order  of  Instruments 

a)  Traditional.  Trombones  in  front 
rank.  Baritones  behind  trombones. 
Cornets,  basses,  drums,  in  midlie, 
Woodwinds  in  back. 

b)  Reverse.  Woodwinds  in  front, 
brass  in  back.  Keep  the  drums  as  near 
center  as  possible. 

c)  Two-way.  Brasses  front  and  rear. 
Band  only  need  execute  a  to-the-rear- 
march  to  effect  a  countermarch.  This 
requires  a  large  and  complete  instru¬ 
mentation. 

d)  Special.  1)  Basses  on  sides, 
2)  Front  rank  of  clarinets,  followed  by 
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traditional  set-up.  3)  Instrumentation 
by  files  instead  of  ranks. 

2.  Width  of  Band 

The  minimum  is  probably  four  hies. 
On  the  football  field  there  is  really  no 
maximum  width.  The  only  limiting 
factor  is  the  width  of  the  held  and  the 
ability  of  the  band  to  maintain  align¬ 
ment.  ' 

The  wider  the  front,  the  flashier  the 
appearance.  However:  for  parade  pur¬ 
poses,  the  width  should  rarely  exceed 
eight  hies.  Since  the  width  of  the  band 
will  also  control  the  length  of  the 
band,  some  thought  should  be  given 
toward  maintaining  a  length-width 
ratio  not  exceeding  two  to  one.  A 
wide  band  looks  best  from  high  stands. 
The  long  and  narrow  band  is  better  for 
street  work.  The  narrow  band  is  best 
for  rank  maneuvers  and  the  wide  band 
best  for  pageantry  shows. 

3.  Spacing 

The  traditional  spacing  is  equal 
spacing  between  ranks  and  hies.  On  an 
8  to  5  system  this  would  be  a  2^2 
yard  interval  (90  inches),  between 
both  ranks  and  hies.  Diagonals  are 
easy  to  produce  with  this  spacing  and 
help  both  appearance  and  alignment. 


Small  bands  may  wish  to  use  double 
spacing  between  ranks  as  compared  to 
the  spacing  between  hies,  i.e.  2^2  y^- 
between  hies,  5  yds.  between  ranks. 
This  opens  up  the  playing,  gives  the 
band  size,  and  still  allows  for  diago¬ 
nals.  After  a  few  rehearsals  bands  play 
as  well,  if  not  better,  at  an  increased 
interval  as  when  jammed  together  in 
close  order. 

4.  Length  and  Style  of  Step,  Cadence. 

A.  Military  or  "normal”  marching 
step.  MM  128-136,  usually  24  to  30 
inch  stride.  Use  a  walking  stride  with 
heel  touching  ground  hrst.  This  is 
excellent  for  long  parades  but  is  not 
particularly  flashy  for  shows. 

B.  Glide  Step.  At  MM  144-146 
gives  a  "shuffle”  appearance.  This  step 
at  MM  108-136  gives  a  smooth  glide 
effect.  Toe  is  pointed,  knee  is  not  lifted 
high,  foot  strikes  ground  almost  flat 
(toe  and  heel  at  same  time). 

C.  High  Step.  MM  160-220.  This  is 
perform^  by  raising  the  knee  to  an 
angle  of  90  degrees,  pointing  the  toe. 
The  toe  remains  pointed  on  the  descent 
and  strikes  the  ground  first.  Length  of 
step — 8  or  10  steps  to  5  yards. 

D.  Goose  Step.  MM  96-120.  Knee 
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Posture 


is  Kept  straight  at  all  times.  Foot  at 
right  angles  to  leg.  Not  practical  for 
long  marches  or  medium  or  fast  ca¬ 
dences. 

5.  Signdi 

The  trend  today  is  to  avoid  whistle 
signals  as  much  as  possible.  Maneuvers 
can  be  effected  to  the  drum  cadence  or 
to  pre-selected  places  in  the  music. 

A.  Short  signals  are  best  for  the 
small  band.  Signal  (baton),  Whistle, 
execution  (on  next  count),  i.e.  Signal 
— 2-3-4 — ^Toot!  (see  example  1). 

B.  Delayed  signals  are  probably  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  larger  bands.  Give  signals 
and  whistles  with  counts  between,  i.e. 
Signal  -2-3-4 — Toot-2-3-4 — Toot,  (see 
example  2) 

C.  Adlib  signal.  Given  anytime  du¬ 
ring  the  cadence.  Most  sound-off’s  are 
taken  in  this  manner. 

D.  Oral  Counts.  Many  bands  have 
the  players  count  off  part  of  the  signal 
in  unison  and  in  a  loud  voice  for  good 
eflfect,  i.e.  Signal  —  Whistle  — 
THREE-FOUR-HALT— ONE-TWO. 
(see  example  3) 

E.  It  is  good  practice  in  bands  of 
all  sizes  and  particularly  in  large  bands 
to  have  a  "relay”  about  half  way  back 
near  the  Drums.  The  relay  orally  re¬ 
ts  the  signal  for  the  benefit  of  those 
ind.  This  is  a  good  spot  for  the 

training  of  prospective  drum  major 
material. 

6.  Guides.  The  guide  should  be  an  ex¬ 
perienced  marcher. 

A.  Guide  to  man  on  right  pivot. 
(Guide  Right) 

B.  Guide  to  man  on  left  pivot. 
(Guide  Left) 

C.  Guide  to  man  in  center.  (Guide 
Center) 

D.  Guide  to  yardlines. 

Marching  to  the  yardlines  eliminates 

the  use  of  a  guide.  Ranks  can  then  be 
set  up  by  height  (tallest  in  middle). 
This  will  give  a  more  uniform  appear¬ 
ance. 


Stand  tall,  toes  straight  forward, 
heels  together.  Get  spring  into  the  feet 
and  legs.  Lock  knee  on  every  step  to 
assure  leg  straightening  out.  This 
makes  a  "marching  step”  instead  of  a 
"walking”  step.  Establish  uniform 
"carry”  for  each  group  of  instruments 
and  insist  that  it  is  observed.  The 
"carry”  should  be  designed  for  easy 
and  flashy  movement  to  the  playing 
position. 

Alignment 

The  quickest  and  surest  way  to  ob¬ 
tain  excellent  alignment  is  to  march  a 
certain  number  of  steps  to  each  yard¬ 
line.  Use  a  lined  football  or  practice 
held,  or  line  off  a  section  of  a  street 
with  5  or  10  yard  stripes.  Practice 
slowly  at  first,  then  increase  tempo  as 
the  student  starts  to  "feel”  the  proper 
length  step  to  effect  8  to  5:  10  to  5: 
or  whatever  number  of  steps  to  five 
yards  is  being  used.  Students  should 
count  orally  the  number  of  steps  to 
five  yards  at  all  times  when  drilling 
and  not  playing. 

The  first  step  is  taken  in  place.  This 
always  places  the  left  foot  on  the  yard 
line  on  the  count  of  one  and  allows 
all  movements  to  be  executed  on  the 
yard  lines.  Using  8  steps  to  5  yards 
will  bring  each  student  to  a  yard  line 
at  the  beginning  of  a  musical  phrase 
and  is  for  that  reason  the  easiest  of 
the  "marching  to  the  yard  lines  sys¬ 
tems”  to  teach.  The  exact  position  of 
the  band  on  the  field  can  be  computed 
to  the  music.  The  band  will  always  be 
in  the  right  place  on  the  field  and  will 
not  run  out  of  music  or  step  in  place 
still  playing. 

1.  Six  steps  to  5  yards.  Good  for 
mature  players  (college  age).  MM 
128-144 

2.  Eight  steps  to  5  yards.  Fine  for 
high  school  players.  Semi-high  step 
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can  be  used.  MM  136-172. 

3.  Ten  or  twelve  steps  to  5  yards. 
Good  for  Jr.  High  players  at  MM 
136-160.  Excellent  ana  flashy  for  high 
school  players  with  high  step  MM 
160-220. 

Select  the  music  carefully  to  fit  the 
style  of  step,  length  of  step,  and 
tempo.  Generally  speaking,  the  Sousa 
type  march  is  good  for  marching  MM 
108-136.  The  Fillmore  Marches  are 
excellent  at  MM  120-160.  The  easier 
marches  sound  best  at  the  faster 
tempos. 

The  Selection  of  Music 
For  Marching 

Select  music  that  is  not  too  difficult 
for  the  band.  Easy  marches  such  as 
Harold  Bennett’s  MILITARY  ES¬ 
CORT  or  Mesang’s  SYMBOL  OF 
HONOR  sound  well  with  all  bands. 
They  are  particularly  effective  with 
young  bands.  Many  of  the  five  and 
six  way  arrangements  now  being  pub¬ 
lished  are  both  practical  and  musical 
as  well.  A  number  of  the  top  college 
bands  have  their  football  music  ar¬ 
rangements  made  in  the  five  or  six 
way  formats. 

Don’t  use  an  entire  march.  Two 
strains  are  plenty.  The  pitch  range 
should  be  moderate. 

Arrange  as  little  music  yourself  as 
possible.  Arranging  demands  too  much 
of  the  high  school  director’s  time. 
Most  tunes  can  be  purchased  in  printed 
form.  If  the  tune  is  too  obscure  to  be 
published  for  band  it  usually  won’t 
have  enough  popular  appeal  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  for  use  in  a  half-time  show. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  some 
arranging  use  the  5  or  6  way  format — 

1.  a)  C  Part,  Melody:  Flute;  Oboe; 
Lyra  bell. 

b)  B|j  part,  melody:  Cornets; 
Ten.  Sax.;  Gars.  8va. 

2.  a)  B|j  part,  harmony  (optional) : 
Cornets;  Clars.  8va. 

b)  Ejj  part,  harmony:  Saxes; 
Horns. 

3.  Bass  Cleff,  melody-countermel¬ 
ody:  Trom.;  Bar. 

4.  Bass  part:  Basses. 

5.  Percussion:  Drums. 

For  duplication  use  Rex-C-Graph 
ditto  Music  Paper,  No.  2  (lined); 
Mimeograph  Music  Stencil  (awk¬ 
ward);  or  for  permanent  prints,  the 
American  Blueprint  Company’s  Trans¬ 
lucent  staff  paper,  duplicated  by  the 
ozalid  (black  line)  process.  Multilith 
is  excellent  and  easy  to  stencil  but 
somewhat  expensive. 

Conclusion 

A  good  show  idea  with  a  novelty 
twist  is  essential  for  an  interesting  half¬ 
time  presentation.  However;  no  band 
can  produce  a  good  show  unless  it  is 
(Turn  to  page  59) 
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Here  ore  two  of  mony  succewful  clossroom  teacher  "Keyboard  Experience"  workshop!  conducted  by  the  author  of  this  letter  article,  Mr.  Marion 
S.  Egbert,  (left)  The  workshop  held  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  (right)  at  McMinnville,  Oregon,  the  men  teachers  were  as  impressed  as  the  lodies. 
Mr.  Egbert  is  seen  in  both  pictures  assisting  the  progress  of  the  doss. 


A  Letter  to  the  Music  Educator  Concerning  — 


KEYBOARD  EXPERIENCE 


^  s.  CiUi 


"Dear  Music  Educator, 

"Here  is  a  suggestion  if  you  wish  to 
give  "vitamins”  to  your  entire  music 
program.  It  was  tried  this  summer  with 
classroom  teachers,  and  it  was  a  thrill 
to  hear  their  reaction. 

"The  School  Musioan  has  had 
many  fine  articles  regarding  keyboard 
experience,  so  you  are  probably  quite 
familiar  with  its  great  value.  It  might 
be  well,  however,  to  briefly  define  it 
as  using  the  piano  keyboard  as  a  visual 
aid  to  better  understand  music  funda¬ 
mentals  that  are  discussed  as  a  result  of 
the  singing  program.  As  Fay  Temple¬ 
ton  Frisch  says,  "It  gives  children  an 
opportunity  to  feel  as  well  as  see  and 
hear  whole  and  half  steps,  intervals, 
tonic  chords,  etc.” 

"Now,  some  of  you,  no  doubt,  have 
thought  that  keyboard  experience 
would  be  nice,  but  since  so  few  class- 
rcK>m  teachers  play  the  piano,  it  is  quite 
an  impractical  consideration.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 

"At  keyboard  experience  workshops 
this  past  summer,  comments  ran: 

"I  have  never  had  so  much  fun !” 

"To  be  actually  making  intelligent 
use  of  the  piano,  myself  ,  .  .  unbe¬ 
lievable!” 


"Why,  music  is  easy  to  understand 
this  way,  even  for  me.” 

"Believe  me,  music  in  my  classroom 
isn’t  going  to  be  neglected  this  year.” 

"Remember,  these  sentiments  were 
coming  from  busy  classroom  teachers. 
Many  of  them,  in  the  past,  made  little 
or  no  use  of  music,  b«:ause  they  felt 
so  ill-equipped  to  do  justice  to  it.  They 
returned  to  the  classroom  last  fall  with 
new  confidence. 

"How  were  these  workshops  pre¬ 
sented?  Well,  first  a  keyboard  demon¬ 
stration  was  given,  using  a  group  of 
third  or  fourth  grade  students.  They 
were  seated  at  desks,  each  having  a 
paper  keyboard  and  song  text  before 
him. 

"A  song  was  introduced  in  the  usual 
way.  However,  each  child  located  the 
starting  tone  of  the  song  on  the  key¬ 
board.  As  the  singing  activity  de¬ 
veloped,  the  key  signature  was  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  flats  were  located. 
Later,  the  tonic  chord  was  constructed, 
and  students  took  turns  playing  it  on 
the  real  piano,  discovering  that  this 
chord  sounded  well  in  many  places  in 
the  song. 

"At  the  demonstration,  more  things 
were  discussed  in  one  session  than 


there  probably  would  be  in  the  regular 
classroom  situation,  but  from  this  the 
teachers  understood  that: 

(a)  Keyboard  Experience  doesn't 
call  for  additional  time  for 
music  in  an  already  busy  sched¬ 
ule; 

(b)  Rather  than  complicating  the 
teaching  of  music,  it  simplifies 

it; 

(c)  It  stimulates  new  interest  for 
the  whole  class,  especially  on 
the  part  of  students  who  had 
been  slow  to  respond  before. 

"After  an  hour’s  time,  the  students 
were  dismissed  so  that  the  teaches 
could  actually  experience  the  proo 
dures.  No  attempt  was  made  to  give 
these  teachers  a  step-by-step  procedurr, 
but  only  to  show  them  the  many  po¬ 
tentials  to  better  understand  music 
fundamentals. 

"In  two  sessions  of  two  hours  each, 
the  teachers  were  able  to: 

1.  Know  the  names  of  the  blade 
and  white  keys. 

2.  Find  starting  tones  of  songs. 

3.  Build  major  scales  by  creating 
the  proper  intervals  between 
tones. 

4.  Build  tonic  chords  and  har- 
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monize  songs. 

Build  a  dominant  seventh  triad 
and  use  it  with  the  tonic  chord 
to  harmonize  songs. 

6.  Play  the  chords  with  the  left 
hand. 

7.  Build  the  subdominant  chord 
and  interchange  these  three 
chords  in  songs. 

8.  Construct  these  chords  in  any 
key  called  for  in  the  song  text. 

9.  Recognize  key  signatures  in 
major  keys. 

10.  Play  melodic  line  of  songs  in 
texts. 

"At  some  of  the  workshops,  several 
pianos  were  available  so  that  as  many 
as  twenty  teachers  could  play  on  a 
piano  keyboard  at  one  time.  Local 
dealers  often  loaned  pianos  for  these 
workshops.  In  these  sessions,  many 
teachers  in  addition  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  already  mentioned,  could  play 
tunes  with  the  right  hand,  and  play 
harmonizing  chords  with  the  left  hand. 
Tunes  such  as: 

London  Bridge 
Merrily  We  Roll  Along 
Row,  Row,  Row  Your  Boat 
Brahms  Lullaby 
Old  Black  Joe,  etc. 

"Of  course,  some  teachers  had  diffi¬ 
culty.  For  instance,  there  were  those 
who  could  not  hear  the  different  har¬ 
monies  in  chord  changes.  They  could 
not  tell  when  to  change  the  chord  or 
what  chord  should  be  used.  Others  had 
difficulty  in  hand  coordination. 

"Some  sought  special  help  during 
the  two-day  workshop,  and  were  able 
to  keep  up  with  the  best  of  the  group 
in  this  way.  Individual  sessions  lasting 
from  fifteen  minutes  to  a  half-hour 
were  sufficient  for  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  all  that  was  discussed  at 
the  regular  sessions. 

"There  were  those,  of  course,  who 
found  it  impossible  to  make  any  un¬ 
derstandable  use  of  the  keyboard  in  so 
short  a  time.  These  were  teachers  who 
could  not  carry  a  tune,  and  who  never 
use  music  in  any  way  at  all.  This  was 
no  indication  that  these  people  could 
not  learn  in  time  with  continued  help. 
The  point  is  that  over  ninety  percent 
of  the  teachers  attending  these  sessions 
will  feel  more  capable  to  make  more 
use  of  music  in  their  classroom  than 
they  ever  did  before.  If  all  classroom 
teachers  had  this  kind  of  workshop, 
think  how  it  could  help  all  that  goes 
on  in  music. 

"Some  teachers  commented  that 
while  this  was  helpful,  there  was  only 
one  piano  in  the  s^ool,  so  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  on  a  keyboard  ex- 
Wence  program  for  their  students, 
^is  certainly  is  a  difficrilty  at  present, 
but  they  can  CKcasionally  use  the  one 
piano  that  is  available.  Most  likely 
(Turn  to  page  47 ) 


I  Believe  We  Have 

False  Notation 


By  Jack  Wroble 


I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  telling 
my  band  students,  "Play  the  music  as 
it  is  written.  That  is  all  I  ask  of  you.” 
The  more  I  thought  about  this  phrase, 
the  more  I  realized  that  I  was  incorrect. 

Have  you  analyzed,  bisected,  dis¬ 
membered  or  even  torn  a  score  apart? 
It  is  quite  a  revelation.  One  conclusion 
you  will  find,  is  that  all  the  parts  are 


marked  alike.  Why  shouldn’t  they? 
Of  course,  you  knew  this  by  experience. 
You  found  this  out  when  you  played 
in  your  school  band  or  orchestra.  Your 
music  teacher  hammered  this  point  to 
a  pancake. 

In  many  compositions  you  will  have 
a  unison  passage  for  the  whole  band. 
The  part  will  be  marked  double  forte 
for  the  entire  group.  Now  you  know 
when  your  students  see  this  double 
forte,  it  will  sound  more  like  a  drum 
and  bugle  corps.  It  is  a  natural  reaction 
to  play  loud  when  the  parts  are  all 
unison.  Therefore,  I  say  mark  all  uni¬ 
son  parts  medium  forte,  and  this  will 
give  you  all  the  volume  required. 

Have  you  seen  a  score  marked  dou¬ 
ble  forte  for  everyone,  when  one  sec¬ 
tion  has  the  solo  part?  One  horn 
might  have  the  solo  part,  but  still  all 


the  parts  are  marked  alike.  I  think  a 
better  idea  would  be  to  have  the  solo 
part  marked  forte  and  the  accompani¬ 
ment  written  piano. 

Another  pet  grievance  with  most 
of  us  is  chiding  the  drum  section  for 
playing  too  loud.  Why  should  they 
play  double  forte  at  anytime?  This 
section  is  too  loud  in  most  bands.  If 
the  drum  parts  in  any  score  were 
marked  piano,  I  don’t  think  the  con¬ 
ductors  would  get  such  attacks  of  lar¬ 
yngitis.  Drums  must  be  played  softly 
in  order  to  blend  with  the  band.  The 
drums  should  be  felt  and  not  heard. 

When  the  clarinets  have  a  solo  part 
in  the  upper  register,  why  should  this 
part  be  written  double  forte?  We  all 
know  that  clarinets  in  the  upper  reg¬ 
ister  sound  too  loud,  play  out  of  tune 
and  lack  tone  quality.  Even  if  they 
have  a  solo,  clarinets  can  be  heard 
in  the  upper  register  without  blowing 
forte.  A  gcx)d  tone  quality  on  the  clar¬ 
inet  can  be  secured  by  playing  softly. 

I  tell  my  students: 

"The  higher  you  play,  the  more  you 
tighten  your  lips  and  the  softer  you 
play.  You  have  to  work  for  a  good 
tone.  It  just  doesn’t  occur  by  happen¬ 
stance.” 

Frequently  you  will  have  a  solo  part 
scored  for  the  baritone  section.  Along 
with  this,  the  accompanist  will  have 
the  cornet  parts  scored  in  the  high 
register  along  with  the  clarinets  in  the 
high  register  which  they  poorly  con¬ 
trol.  Harmony  is  good,  but  not  if  it  is 
too  ponderous. 

Harmony  that  is  more  than  an  oc¬ 
tave  away  from  the  melody  is  not  too 
good.  The  timbre  of  the  clarinets  is 
such  that  it  is  not  conducive  to  blend¬ 
ing  with  the  baritone  tone  when  in 
the  high  register. 

The  counter  melody  in  most  scores 
is  important,  but  in  many  cases  this 
part  is  hidden  among  the  loud  play¬ 
ing  of  the  other  parts.  They  can’t  help 
it  if  their  parts  are  all  marked  forte. 
Here  again  the  fault  is  in  the  marking 
of  the  score.  Some  conductors  use  the 
(Turn  to  page  47) 
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Keyboard  Experience  News 

By  Mario*  S.  tgbmrt 
Amorlco*  M»slc  Co*f*r*N«o 
M2  So.  Mtehlgam  Av*. 
eUtago  4,  Illinois 

The  little  town  of  Jackson,  Ten¬ 
nessee  (Population,  30,000  in  1951) 
has  a  fine  keyboard  experience  pro¬ 
gram  developing  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Ewing  Reid,  music  supervisor. 
Two  years  ago,  the  program  was  in¬ 
troduced  and  some  experimentation 
took  place.  The  results  proved  that  the 
children  were  receiving  a  better  foun¬ 
dation  in  music  fundamentals. 

Today,  all  Fourth  Grade  Teachers 
are  making  use  of  the  keyboard  to  help 
teach  their  singing.  The  more  musical 
students  are  able  to  play  some  of  the 
songs  out  of  their  song  text  with 
chords  in  the  left  hand.  Others  who 
are  not  so  proficient  still  derive  funda¬ 
mental  understanding  of  music  that 
they  never  have  in  the  past.  Some 
play  melodies  with  one  hand,  while 
another  student  plays  the  harmonizing 
chords.  All  of  the  students  can  find 
the  starting  tones  of  songs  and  read 
music. 

Many  of  the  teachers  in  the  Jackson 
schools  declare  they  have  become  better 
informed  about  music  themselves  in 
the  process  of  teaching  keyboard  ex¬ 
perience  to  their  classes.  The  one  thing 
they  have  to  watch  out  for  is  not  to 
get  so  interested  in  what  is  going  on 
at  the  piano  that  they  foigd.  to  have 
the  entire  class  working  together  at 
their  paper  keyboards. 

The  teachers  have  been  delighted  to 
discover  that  making  use  of  the  piano 
keyboard  has  not  added  to  their  many 
problems,  but  rather  it  has  made  their 
teaching  of  music  in  the  classroom 
much  easier.  With  the  aid  of  the  music 
supervisor  and  those  classroom 
teachers  who  do  play  the  piano,  all 
teachers  are  making  intelligent  use  of 
the  piano. 


ACCORDION  BRIEFS 


By  Lari  Holzhauer,  Executive  Secretary 
Accordion  Teachers’  Guild,  Inc. 

R4,  Box  306,  Traverse  City,  Michigan 


The  mid-year  Workshop  presented 
in  Kansas  City,  Missouri  by  the  Ac¬ 
cordion  Teachers’  Guild  proved  to  be 
of  much  interest  to  the  teachers  of 
that  locality.  Teachers  from  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  Missouri  and  Kansas  were 
registered  for  the  two  day  Workshop 
which  was  crammed  with  lectures, 
demonstrations  and  discussions.  ATG 
President,  Tony  Rozance,  of  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas  was  in  top  form  and  gave 
two  extremely  well  presented  lectures. 

(Turn  to  page  55) 


The  Dramatic  Contata 

Ever  since  the  fabulously  successful 
"Ballad  For  Americans’’  came  out  over 
ten  years  ago  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
creasing  interest  developed  in  a  type 
of  choral  composition  that  falls  some¬ 
where  between  the  contata  and  the  full 
scale  operetta. 

The  magic  of  "Ballad”  was  certainly 
helped  by  its  patriotic  theme,  but  also 
the  very  idea  of  performing  a  twelve 
minute  composition  incorporating 
choral  speaking,  shouting,  hand  clap¬ 
ping,  and  unorthodox  vocal  effects, 
with  possibilities  for  dramatic  staging, 
caught  the  fancy  of  thousands  of  choral 
groups  all  over  the  country.  The  writ¬ 
ers  had  come  up  with  a  fresh  idea  in 
choral  programming,  and  its  appeal 
was  instantaneous. 

Since  then,  dozens  of  these  semi- 
dramatic  contatas  have  been  published, 
and  more  appear  on  the  market  every 
year — a  glowing  tribute  to  the  fact 
that  the  austere,  robe-covered  "a  cap- 
pella”  concert  is  fast  developing  a 
case  of  old  age.  The  new  idea  hit  the 
listening  public  with  a  capital  EYE, 
and  proved  once  more  that  audiences 
are  just  as  interested  in  what  they  see 
as  what  they  hear. 

For  the  past  three  years,  I  have  been 
salting  away  a  number  of  these  "con- 
tettas”*  for  future;  review.  “The  few 
that  appear  in  this  column  barely  peel 
the  cover  off  the  pile.  If  you  want  in¬ 
formation  about  others,  let  me  know, 
and  I’ll  be  glad  to  include  them  in 
another  column  soon. 

****** 

THE  LONESOME  TRAIN,  A 
Musical  Legend  for  Mixed  Chorus, 
Baritone  solo,  and  Speaking  parts. 
Text  by  Millard  Lampell,  Music  by 
Earl  Robinson.  Published  by  Sun  Mu¬ 
sic  Co.,  50  West  57th  Street,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  Piano  Vocal  Score 
$2.50.  Recorded  by  Decca,  Album  No. 
D  A.  375. 

Here  is  a  major  work  that  came  out 
right  after  the  successful  "Ballad  For 
Americans”.  The  music  is  by  the  same 
composer,  and  it  has  many  of  the  fine 
qualities  found  in  "Ballad”,  only 

•The  word  is  my  own  —  a  combination  of  con¬ 
tata  and  operetta. 


Sand  all  quMtions  on  Choral  AAutIc  and 
tachnlquos  dlract  to  Woltar  A.  Rodby,  602 
Onoldo  St.,  Joliot,  llilnois. 


drawn  on  a  much  larger  canvas. 

"Lonesome  Train”  is  the  story  of 
the  seven  black  coaches  that  carried 
Abraham  Lincoln  across  the  country  to 
be  buried  in  Springfield.  In  one  sense 
it  is  a  dirge,  but  in  another  it  is  a 
moving  tribute  to  our  greatest  presi¬ 
dent.  At  first  it  is  sad,  then  it  becomes 
rollickingly  gay,  and  finally  winds  up 
a  majestic  song  of  freedom. 

The  cast  (if  you  want  to  call  it 
that),  calls  for  a  high  baritone  as  the 
ballad  singer,  a  narrator,  Abraham 
Lincoln  (sung  or  sp<^en),  a  chorus  of 
mixed  voices,  a  preacher,  a  square 
dance  fiddler  (optional),  and  a  square 
dance  caller. 

The  choral  parts  are  not  difficult, 
but  a  feeling  for  style  is  essential.  Ac¬ 
tually,  there  is  not  too  much  for  the 
chorus  to  do,  and  the  part  writing  is 
sensible,  but  unless  there  is  a  sort  of 
campfire  spontaneity  to  the  singing, 
the  character  of  the  whole  composition 
will  be  lost.  Choral  disciplines  normal¬ 
ly  required  for  concert  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  here. 

Decca  has  recorded  this  "contetta”, 
and  the  recording  well  illustrates  this 
folkish  flavor  so  necessary  in  producing 
it. 

If  you  want  an  exciting  twenty  or 
so  minutes  to  close  your  concert,  and 
have  your  audience  on  their  feet  at 
the  end,  get  a  copy  and  look  this  one 
over. 

****** 

CUMBERLAND  FAIR,  a  Musical 
Jamboree  for  Six  Vocal  Leads  and 
Mixed  Chorus.  Liberetto  by  Arnold 
Sundgaard  and  Music  by  Alec  Wilder. 
Published  by  Hollis  Music,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  Vocal  Score  with  Piano 
Accompaniment  $3.00.  Chorus  Parts 
60<J. 

A  happy,  colorful  twenty-five  min¬ 
utes  that  needs  a  bit  of  staging  but  little 
else.  Alec  Wilder  is  a  New  York  Ci^ 
composer  with  an  exceedingly  fine  flair 
for  writing  top  notch  orchestral  music 
of  great  sensitivity  and  sophistication. 
Late  in  1953  he  and  Mr.  Sundga.'rd 
(who  wrote  the  libretto  to  "Down  In 
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Th.:'  Valley”)  produced  this  miniature 
opera  for  school  use. 

■'Cumberland  Fair”  needs  more  than 
a  Simple  stage  setting,  but  can  be  done 
quite  effectively  with  an  absolute  min¬ 
imum  of  stage  properties.  Good  light- 
ior,  and  a  circus  atmosphere  will  do 
the  trick  fine. 

The  preface  tells  all  you  need  to 
know,  so  let  me  quote:  "Cumberland 
Fair  has  been  written  as  a  comic  jam¬ 
boree,  a  frolic,  a  kind  of  scampering 
vaudeville.  The  characters  are  all  in¬ 
tended  to  be  played  with  what  might 
be  described  as  abundant  abandon. 
They  are  all  cut  from  the  broadest 
patterns  and  if  they  emerge  as  zealous 
clowns  on  a  holiday  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter.  But  like  all  clowns  they  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  tenderness  as  well  as  elation; 
they  thrive  on  fanfare  and  might  easily 
have  stepped  out  of  the  story  book 
posters  of  a  country  circus. 

" . Although  the  musical  de¬ 
mands  . have  bwn  kept  compara¬ 

tively  simple,  there  is  sufficient  variety 
....  to  provide  a  challenge  to  the  alert 
imagination.  The  style  and  structure  of 
the  piece  allow  for  comparative  simpli¬ 
city  in  staging;  on  the  other  hand  there 
I  is  opportunity  for  a  truly  colorful  pro¬ 
duction  if  time  and  facilities  permit. 

"A  note  on  the  playing  of  the  char¬ 
acters  . Polly,  the  haughty  one, 

is  a  study  in  comic  elegance  and  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  if  she  misses  a  few  high  notes 
because  as  a  prima  donna  she  struggles 
for  poise  even  in  failure.  Reuben  Ran- 
zo . is  a  rural  Prince  Charm¬ 

ing  and  Phoebe  is  probably  Cinderella 
released  for  a  day.  Ben  Blake  and  Billy 
Barlow  are  the  epitome  of  all  that  is 
gay  and  gallant.” 

Ben  is  a  high  baritone  and  sings  an 
occasional  ”f”.  Billy  is  about  the  same. 
Reuben  is  a  tenor  and  requires  a  high 
"g”.  Polly,  the  soprano,  needs  a  high 
"B  flat”.  The  chorus  parts  are  easy, 
but  often  calls  for  divided  mens  voices. 

Probably  not  for  the  smaller  schools, 
but  certainly  within  the  ability  of  the 
fair  to  middlin’  larger  ones. 

****** 

JOHNNY  STRANGER,  a  Musical 
Legend  for  Unison  and  for  Mixed 
Voices.  Music  by  George  Kleinsinger, 
Story  and  Lyrics  by  Paul  Tripp.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Bourne  Inc.  Vocal  Score  with 
Piano  Accompaniment  $1.2^. 

"Johnny  Stranger”  is  the  story  of  an 
immigrant  who  wants  to  be  an  Ameri¬ 
can.  As  the  story  unfolds,  he  discovers 
many  things  about  his  new  home,  but 
his  greatest  discovery  is  realizing  that 
Uncle  Sam  was  an  immigrant  once,  too. 

"The  story  behind  the  writing  of 
■Johnny  Stranger’  ”,  says  the  Forward, 
"is  the  tale  of  a  young  American  who 
discovered  his  own  country.  In  1944, 
Paul  Tripp  the  author,  was  on  his  way 


overseas  to  serve  with  the  U.S.  Army  i 
in  China.  Starting  from  New  York 
City,  he  travelled  across  the  country  ' 
all  the  way  to  California.  Through  the  ! 
train  window,  he  saw  the  prairies  and 
the  mountains  of  America  for  the  first 
time.  When  he  was  about  to  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  the  land  of  his  birth — it  be¬ 
came  a  living  individual  to  him.  Du¬ 
ring  the  entire  journey,  he  took  copious 
notes  on  every  new  landscape  he  saw — 
every  new  sound  he  heard. 

"Several  months  later  he  arrived  in 
China — a  stranger  in  another  land.  For 
the  first  time  he  knew  how  his  own 
immigrant  parents  had  felt  when  they 
arrived  in  the  United  States.  With  the 
now  tattered  and  faded  notes  he  had 
taken,  he  shaped  his  homesickness  for 
America  into  the  story  of  ’Johnny 
Stranger’,  from  which  the  well-known 
young  American  composer,  George 
Kleinsinger,  created  a  musical  legend.” 

"Johnny  Stranger”  calls  for  a  nar¬ 
rator,  a  baritone  (  Johnny),  Big  Feller 
(a  solo  voice,  or  a  group  of  heavy 
voices),  and  a  mixed  chorus  sung  in 
parts,  or  any  chorus  sung  in  unison. 

This  composition  may  be  performed 
as  a  straight  concert  piece,  or  may  be 
developed  into  a  pageant.  The  settings 
may  be  as  elaborate  as  time,  talant, 
facilities,  and  imagination  will  allow. 
A  few  production  notes  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  score  offer  some  helpful 
suggestions. 

The  music  is  tuneful;  orchestral  ac¬ 
companiment  available  on  rental; 
R.C.A.  has  a  recorded  version  out. 
How  can  you  miss  with  this  one. 

****** 

Space  permits  only  listing  two 
others.  The  first  is  exceedingly  well 
known  in  the  Decca  recorded  version, 
but  not  enough  choral  directors  realize 
it  is  available  in  a  good,  easy  edition 
for  school  use.  The  second  is  especi¬ 
ally  nice  because  of  the  elaborate  pro¬ 
duction  notes  accompanying  the  vocal 
score.  Separate  choral  parts  are  avail¬ 
able  for  both. 

1.  MANHATTAN  TOWERS,  a 
Musical  Narrative  for  Piano,  Narrator, 
and  Mixed  Chorus,  by  Gordon  Jenkins. 
Published  by  Pickwick  Music  Corp., 
322  West  48th  Street,  New  York  N.Y. 
Chorus  Parts  40c.  Orchestration  Avail¬ 
able  on  Rental.  Also  Published  Com¬ 
plete  for  Piano-Conductor,  Narrator, 
and  Mixed  Chorus.  Recorded  by  Decca. 

2.  WE'VE  COME  FROM  THE 
CITY,  a  Short  music-play  by  Herbert 
Haufrecht.  Published  by  Leeds  Music 
Corp.,  Radio  City,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Choral  parts  23c.  Complete  Piano-Vo¬ 
cal  Score  $1.23. 

Next  month:  New  music  with 
emphasis  on  male  choruses. 

W.R. 
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Meet  the  Artists 

The  Fontane  Sisters 


A$  Told  To  Judy  Loo 


Take  one  blond,  one  brunette  and  a 
redhead  —  spark  them  with  musical 
know-how  and  experience,  supply 
them  with  a  striking  piece  of  musical 
material  like  the  new  BMI  song  Hearts 
of  Stone,  and  you’re  bound  to  come 
up  with  a  hit  record  by  the  Fontane 
Sisters. 

To  set  matters  straight,  Bea  is  the 
brunette,  Geri  the  redhead  and  Marge 
the  blond,  and  they  began  their  musical 
career  singing  in  a  church  choir  in 
their  home  town.  New  Milford,  New 
Jersey.  Later  they  sang  at  local  affairs, 
patterning  their  vocal  arrangements 
after  the  Boswell  Sisters.  Mrs.  Fontane 
coached  the  girls  and  their  brother 
Frank,  himself  a  professional  singer, 
accompanied  them  on  guitar. 

When  Bea  and  Marge  were  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school,  they  joined 
Frank  playing  theater  dates  and  then 
went  into  radio  work  in  Cleveland. 
Three  months  later  NBC  transferred 
them  to  New  York  and  gave  them 
their  own  radio  show.  The  group  dis¬ 
banded  at  the  outbreak  of  war  when 
Frank  enlisted  in  the  Army.  Two 
weeks  after  he  won  a  battlefield  com¬ 
mission  he  was  killed  by  an  enemy 
sniper. 

It  wasn’t  until  1944,  when  young 
Geri  had  grown  up,  that  the  girls  re¬ 
organized  the  trio,  and  by  1948  they 
were  appearing  with  Perry  Como  on 
his  popular  ’TV  show.  Since  then,  the 
girls  have  continued  to  add  to  their 
laurels  on  radio,  television  and  records 
singing  novelties,  hoedown  harmonies 


By  Judy  L— 


and  love  songs  with  equal  skill  and 
charm. 

Today,  the  Fontane  Sisters  all  live 
in  Riverdale,  a  New  York  suburb. 
They  record  for  Dot  Records,  work 
five  days  a  week,  enjoy  life,  and  play 
golf  with  their  husbands  on  week¬ 
ends.  Harmony  reigns. 


C^ati  at 

l^ate  l^eai C^ooi witL  ^eena^ers 


By  Foggy  Frith 
Toon-Ago  Roportor 
Allogony  High  School  Bond 
Cumborlond,  Morylond 


We  at  Allegany  High  School  in 
Cumberland,  Maryland  are  extremely 
proud  of  an  honor  recently  won  by 
one  of  our  musical  organizations. 

The  Dixie  Kats,  a  group  composed 
of  six  boys,  copped  first  prize  in  the 


WOWI  .  .  .  Look  at  thoio  Dixio  Katt 
from  Allogony  High  in  Cumborlond, 
Maryland.  Thoy  aro:  (front  I  to  r)  Davo 
Borry,  Don  Scolotto;  (roar  I  to  r)  Kon 
McKinnoy;  John  Ritchoy,  Roy  Vornall, 
and  Dick  Ayort. 


finals  of  a  talent  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Southern  States  Cooperative.  An 
all-expense  paid  trip  to  New  York 
City  to  appear  on  the  Ted  Mack  Orig¬ 
inal  Amateur  Hour  on  Television  is 
their  big  pay-off. 

The  event  held  in  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  November  11,  was  the  climax  of 
nine  regional  competitions.  Before  the 
Richmond  finals,  the  Dixie  Kats  won 
second  place  in  a  regional  contest  held 
in  Winchester,  Virginia,  in  October. 


Included  in  this  group  are:  Ray 
Vernall,  who  plays  trombone  and  is 
the  sextet’s  leader;  David  Berry,  who 
plays  drums;  John  Ritchey,  trumpet; 
Kenneth  McKinney,  tenor  saxophone; 
Donald  Scaletta,  piano;  and  Richard 
Ayers,  Clarinet. 

All  of  these  boys  who  are  seniors 
with  the  exception  of  Berry,  have 
played  in  the  band  and  orchestra  since 
entering  Allegany  in  the  seventh  grade. 
In  September  of  this  year,  the  Dixie 
Kat  group  was  formed  in  which  they 
have  practiced  individually  with  the 
direction  of  S.  Lua  Syckes,  music  in¬ 
structor  at  Allegany. 

Spending  two  hours  each  day  with 
the  senior  band  and  senior  orchestra 
and  one  hour  after  school  and  at 
nights,  this  sextet  has  become  very 
professional  from  the  standpoint  of 
tx)th  sound  and  appearance. 

They  have  provided  musical  enter¬ 
tainment  for  assembly  programs  and 
dances  both  inside  and  outside  the 
school.  Some  of  the  members  play  in 
local  bands,  on  week  ends  and  during 
the  summer  months. 

As  evidence  of  their  individual  tal¬ 
ent,  Vernall  and  Ritchey  have  achieved 
superior  rating,  the  highest  honor  in 
Maryland  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
festivals  for  several  years. 

At  the  finals  in  Richmond,  the  Dixie 
Kats  played  a  medley  arranged  by  John 
Ritchey. 

Boy,  it  sure  would  be  fun  to  have 
these  hoys  play  at  some  of  my  schools 
dances.  You  teenagers  at  Allegany 
High  must  be  real  proud  of  their  work. 
Keep  up  the  good  work  and  keep  us 
up  to  date  with  all  your  activities  .  .  . 
]L. 


^exas  ^^ancl 

^opi  tJHone  .Star  State 


"The  Pride  of  Dallas,’’  resounding 
from  the  speaker  systems  of  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Bowl,  the  gigantic  Dal-Hi  Stadium 
and  numerous  others,  identifies  the 
Thomas  J.  Rusk  Junior  High  School 
Band.  Citizens  of  Texas  recognize  this 
organization  as  one  of  the  best  bands 
in  the  Lone  Star  State  and  honor  it 
(Turn  to  page  65 ) 


The  HONOR  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  of  the  Month 

Each  month  a  Superintondent  and  three  teachers  aeaUt  the  editorial  staff  in  selecting 
"The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  01  The  Month."  Any  school  organisation,  community, 
or  individual  may  submit  as  many  candidates  as  often  as  they  desire.  The  HONOR 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  musical  accomplishment,  academic 
rating,  personality,  and  student  popularity.  Instrumentalists  and  vocalists  are  rated  the 
same.  Submit  a  glossy  print  photograph  together  with  ISO  to  250  word  article  on  why 
you  feel  your  candidate  should  be  selected  as  the  nation’s  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  OF 
THE  MONTH.  All  photographs  submitted  will  become  the  property  of  'The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  and  srill  not  be  returned. 


graph  of  him  (or  her)  together  with 
a  130  to  230  word  article  on  why  you 
feel  your  candidate  should  be  selected. 
Remember,  the  June  issue  will  an¬ 
nounce  the  "Honor  School  Musician 
of  the  YEAR.”  The  top  honor  will 
go  to  one  of  the  previous  monthly  win¬ 
ners.  Hurry  and  send  yours  in.  Your 
candidate  may  be  selected  for  April  or 
May  .  .  .  Judy  Lee. 


The  "Honor  School  Musician  of  the 
Month”  for  March  is  Tillie  Page  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  The  entire  student 
body  of  her  high  school  joined  her 
Band  Director,  Mr.  Carl  M.  Hulbert 
ASBDA,  in  endorsing  her  as  their 
candidate.  Following  is  the  story  they 
submitted  that  won  her  the  top  honors: 

"Tillie  Page  is  a  senior  in  the  North 
Fulton  High  School  of  Atlanta,  Geor¬ 
gia.  Friendly,  cooperative,  ambitious 
and  popular  with  her  fellow  students, 
Tillie  goes  about  her  daily  routine  with 
her  unusual  talent  for  the  difficult 
Oboe  which  marks  her  as  one  of  the 
top  musicians  to  ever  attend  our  school. 

"Tillie  started  her  musical  career  at 
the  age  of  3  on  piano,  gave  an  audition 
for  the  National  Piano  Guild  at  3,  and 

layed  piano  accompaniments  at  7  for 

cr  violin  playing  brother.  She  present¬ 
ed  a  full  recital  at  8  and  also  played 
accompaniments  for  festival  soloists. 
She  started  her  study  of  Oboe  when 
she  was  ten,  and  has  been  first  Oboist 
with  the  North  Fulton  Band  for  five 
years,  and  now  holds  the  office  of 
Second  Lieutenant. 

"In  1951  a  scholarship  came  her  way 
from  the  Transylvania  Music  Camp  at 
Brevard,  North  Carolina.  The  camp 
was  well  rewarded,  she  won  the  out¬ 
standing  girl  camper  award  and  was 
the  winner  of  the  theory  scholarship 
proficiency  prize.  Among  other  musical 
accomplishments,  Tillie  has  appeared 
twice  as  soloist  with  the  Atlanta  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  these  opportunities 
being  presented  after  audition  commit¬ 
tee  decisions,  played  first  Oboe  for 
three  years  with  the  Georgia  All-state 
Band,  has  appeared  numerous  times 
with  the  North  Fulton  Band  as  soloist, 
is  a  member  of  the  mixed  choir,  active 
in  the  Methodist  Church  choir,  where 
she  also  assists  with  the  church  publi¬ 
cations.  She  has  completed  a  course  in 
speed  writing  and  shorthand  which 
keeps  her  busy  working  during  the 
summers. 

"Tillie  is  very  active  in  the  Girl  Scout 
organizations,  having  held  all  offices 
of  the  club.  She  was  one  of  four  select¬ 
ed  from  Georgia  to  attend  the  All- 
State  Encampment  at  Cody,  Wyoming, 
being  selected  as  a  leader  of  the  entire 
Eastern  group  that  made  the  trip.  An¬ 
other  activity  engaging  her  time  is  the 
National  Speleological  (cave  explor¬ 
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ing)  Society,  which  takes  her  hiking 
and  exploring  caves  in  Georgia,  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee.  She  has  work¬ 
ed  diligently  for  the  Aidmore  Crippled 
Children’s  Hospital,  the  Atlanta  Girls 
Club  and  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Children. 
With  all  these  many  worthwhile  activi¬ 
ties  she  maintains  a  scholastic  average 
of  above  90. 

"We  are  happy  to  submit  the  name 
of  Tillie  Page,  a  versatile  young  lady 
for  your  consideration  as  "Honor 
School  Musician  of  the  Month.” 

"I  believe  I  speak  for  the  more  than 
1,000,000  Teen-Agers  who  read  the 
SM  every  month  in  saying  that  "Tillie 
Page  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
candidates  ever  to  be  considered  as  the 
"Honor  School  Musician  of  the 
Month.”  We  know  that  Tillie  will  be 
a  great  success  in  any  endeavor  that 
she  undertakes.  It  makes  us  proud  to 
be  one  of  her  colleagues,  "An  Ameri¬ 
can  School  Musician.” 

Now  come  on  gang  .  .  .  do  you  have 
an  outstanding  student  in  your  school 
that  you  would  like  to  have  considered 
as  the  "Honor  School  Musician  of  the 
Month”  .  .  .  It’s  really  very  simple. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  send  a  photo- 


iiand  J4eipi  ^ootLaii 

3aam  Win  Stale  Ditie 


In  the  April,  1951  issue  of  the 
SCHCX)L  MUSICIAN  you  used  the  picture 
of  our  grade  school  band  for  the  cover. 
I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  our  present 
high  school  band  (105  members) 
which  includes  the  same  group  three 
years  later.  Last  year  we  were  the  Class 
B  sweepstakes  winner  at  Tri-State  Fes¬ 
tival,  Enid,  Oklahoma.  For  several 
years  we  have  been  sweepstakes  win¬ 
ner  in  Texas  Competition. 

Last  year  at  Enid  you  asked  me  to 
send  you  a  picture  of  our  twirlers 
which  I  am  also  enclosing,  also  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  our  present  drum  major,  Sandra 
Oates.  Our  last  years  drum  major, 
Mary  Lou  Martin,  was  chosen  the  out¬ 
standing  drum  major  from  all  the 
bands  at  Tri-State,  Enid,  Oklahoma. 

We  do  a  lot  of  solo  and  ensemble 
work  and  Mrs.  Ada  Creel,  the  assist¬ 
ant  director,  is  responsible  for  this  part 
of  the  program.  We  have  many  first 
division  soloists  and  ensembles  with¬ 
in  the  band. 

Our  school  has  a  total  enrollment 
of  about  1300.  We  start  beginners  in 
the  5th  grade  and  have  over  300  in  the 
instrumental  program.  Our  7th  and 
8th  grade  band  has  95  members  and  is 
usually  first  division. 

Our  school  won  the  state  champion¬ 
ship  of  our  class  in  football.  We  play¬ 
ed  for  every  game  (15),  sometimes  did 
a  pre-game.  All  of  the  play-off  games 
were  out  of  town  so  we  had  10  foot¬ 
ball  trips. 


Whenever  "Rutty"  itopt  In  anywhere 
for  o  vitit,  everyone  It  happy  oi  con 
be.  Here  he  it  recently  at  Purdue  Uni- 
vertity.  (I  to  r)  Prof.  Al  G.  Wright,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Bondt  at  Purdue,  Prof.  Glen 
Cliffe  "Rutty"  Boinum,  Director  Emeritut 
of  the  U.  of  Northwettern  Bondt,  and 
Jim  Weaver,  Attittont  Publicity  Director. 
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By  Koran  Mock 
Kon  Bal  CImb  Ceerdfnoter 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
4  East  Clinton  St. 
Jollot,  fflinolt 


Hi  Pen  Palers: 

Well  here  it  is  the  month  of  March. 
Gee,  summers  almost  here  isn’t  it.  I 
have  very  good  news  for  you,  we  have 
four  brand  new  members.  Just  think, 
if  we  keep  up  the  good  work  we’ll 
have  all  the  kids  in  the  U.S.  in  our 
club.  Here  are  the  kids  to  tell  you  in 
their  own  words  why  they  want  to 
become  members  of  the  Pen  Pal  Club: 
’’Winnie  G.  Salas 
Mangilao,  Guam 
Marianas  Islands. 

Dear  Karen, 

1  am  interested  in  joining  your  Pen 
Pal  Club  for  Musicians.  First  of  all  I 


would  like  to  introduce  myself. 

My  name  is  Winniefreda  (Winnie) 
Rafalla  Gutierrz  Salas.  I  am  13  years 
old  and  a  junior  in  High  School.  I 
have  light  brown  hair  and  sparkling 
brown  eyes.  I  am  5'!''  tall  and  I  weigh 
100  lbs. 

I  have  2  brothers  and  2  sisters  who 
doesn’t  resemble  me  very  much.  I  have 
been  studying  music  for  a  year  and  7 
months  now.  I  play  the  piano  and  the 
organ  in  our  church.  I  am  planning  to 
take  lessons  for  the  flute  and  join  the 
High  School  Band  next  September. 

1  will  be  very  happy  to  hear  from 
you  soon. 

Sincerely, 

Winnie” 

*  *  * 

Well  Winnie  I  sure  hope  that  you 

make  the  band  in  September  and  I’m 

sure  all  the  rest  of  the  kids  will  be 
pulling  for  you  .  .  .  Karen. 

*  *  • 

"Mary  Alice  Davis 
Galconda,  Illinois 
Box  233. 

Dear  Karen  Mack, 

I  am  a  girl  fifteen  years  old  and  my 
name  is  Mary  Alice  Davis.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  join  your  Pen  Pal 
Club.  I  read  the  school  musician 
every  month  and  I  think  it  is  grand. 

I  play  the  trombone,  and  piano  and 
am  very  fond  of  music. 


I  promise  to  answer  all  letters  I 
receive. 

Yours  truly, 

Mary  Alice  Davis” 

*  *  * 

We  all  think  that  the  school  musi- 
OAN  is  a  grand  magazine  Mar)’  and  1 
hope  that  you  will  have  a  happy  mem¬ 
bership  in  our  Pen  Pal  Club  . .  .  K.  M. 

*  *  * 

"Cathie  Sue  Moore 
Smithburg,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Karen, 

I  was  just  reading  the  January  issue 
of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSiaAN.  We  don’t 
get  it  in  our  home  but  I  read  it  here 
out  of  the  High  School  Library.  I 
think  it  is  very  interesting. 

I  am  a  Freshman.  I  play  a  trumpet 
in  the  High  School  Band.  I’ve  taken 
piano  lessons  for  6  years,  and  that’s  my 
hobby.  I  got  a  Ukulele  for  Christmas 
and  am  learning  how  to  play  it. 

I  have  7  sisters  and  3  brothers.  All 
of  us  can  sing  play  the  piano  or  play 
an  instrument. 

I’m  willing  to  answer  the  letters 
promptly  of  anyone  who  will  write  to 
me. 

Yours  truly, 

Cathie  Sue  Moore” 

*  *  4 

In  case  you  kids  were  wondering 
what  Cathie  Sue  lodes  like,  here  is  her 
picture  with  her  trumpet. 


I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  our 
tegular  members  and  he  gave  me  a 
name  of  a  girl  who  lives  in  Canada. 
Her  name  is: 

Christine  Chruzez 
248  Huron  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 
Canada 

Christine  is  17  years  old,  is  5'8'', 
and  has  been  playing  violin  for  9 
years.  She  has  also  played  the  piano 
for  1  year. 

I  also  received  letters  from  Helen 
R.  Aflaque,  Stan  Hopkins,  Marvin 
Carlson,  and  Laurel  Knott.  In  Laurel’s 
letter  I  received  2  pictures.  One  of 
herself  and  one  of  her  band  leader 
who  is  Mr.  Jack  Roberts.  Here  they 
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the  state.  The  solos  and  ensembles  have 
received  a  total  of  131  highly  superior 
ratings  in  The  Mid-Kansas  League  and 
District  and  State  Music  Festivals  for 
the  past  four  years.  Also  74  superior 
ratings  and  25  excellent  ratings.  Our 
school  has  a  population  of  103  students 
in  the  high  school. 

The  setup  at  Halstead  is  one  that 
is  the  envy  of  several  schools  in  this 
area.  Our  students  drive  in  to  band 
practice  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  before  school  starts  and  then 
during  the  day  each  student  who  is 
studying  an  instrument  practices  on 
school  time  during  one  of  their  study 
halls.  Each  student  also  receives  a  pri¬ 
vate  lesson  during  the  week,  if  there 
are  no  interruptions,  as  we  have  a  small 
gym  and  once  in  a  while  we  have  a 
gym  class,  music  practice,  and  even 
play  practice  all  at  the  same  time. 
The  practice  goes  for  both  high  school 
and  grade  school,  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  answer  for  our  success.  More  of 
our  success  can  be  contributed  to  the 
backing  and  cooperation  of  the  parents 
of  the  band  students  as  well  as  the 
population  of  the  city  of  Halstead. 


Remember  I  said  that  I  would  start 
publishing  names  of  kids?  Well  I’m 
going  to  have  to  put  it  off  for  a  month 
because  I  had  to  get  our  new  members 
in.  1  think  that  acquainting  you  with 
new  members  is  more  important  than 
the  old.  I  promise  you  that  I  will  start 
next  month  for  sure. 

I  would  also  like  to  show  you  our 
new  membership  cards.  Here  is  what 
they  look  like; 


Hare  is  Gail  Cullen,  popular  "Head 
Majorette"  of  the  Roxana  High  School 
Band,  Roxana,  Illinois.  The  director  is 
Mr.  Roy  A.  Dalhaus. 


SJtfLt  Jlifk  Band  5U.m 

Ontario,  Oanada  l^eporl6 


MUSIC  PEN  PAL  CLUB 


We  of  the  band  of  Saltfleet  High 
School  in  Stoney  Creek,  Ontario  read 
your  splendid  magazine  the  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  and  have  been  following 
the  pictures  of  outstanding  conductors 
from  the  U.  S.  A.  in  "They  Are  Mak¬ 
ing  America  Musical.” 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  program 
of  the  concert  of  one  of  Ontario’s  out¬ 
standing  bands  and  their  leader  Mr. 
Ralph  Whetstone,  who  has  moved  to 
Saltfieet  after  his  outstanding  success 
at  Simcoe  High  School  to  take  over  a 
new  department  of  music  here. 

We  feel  we  have  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  music  departments  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  and  most  modern  in 
(Turn  to  page  41) 


Well  until  we  meet  again.  Bye  now 
and  don’t  go  way  because  I’ll  be  back 
next  month  with  names  and  addresses 
of  our  members.  Maybe  yours  will  be 
in  there. 

Your  Pen  Pal  Club  Coordinator, 
Karen  Mack 


By  Halen  Longmir* 

Ta«n-Ag«  Reporter 
Otterbein,  Indiana 

We,  the  Otterbein  High  School 
Band,  of  Otterbein,  Indiana,  would 
like  to  give  others  an  idea  of  how 
much  and  how  fast  we  are  growing. 
Last  year  we  had  29  in  our  band.  'This 
year  we  have  an  all-time  high  of  65 
in  our  marching  band,  plus  one  drum 
major  and  9  majorettes,  which  draws 
from  a  high  school  with  an  enrollment 
of  80  members. 

Our  marching  band  participated  in 
Otterbein’s  Armistice  Day  Parade;  The 
Lafayette,  Indiana  Christmas  Parade, 
where  we  played  and  danced  to  the 
Christmas  tune  "Here  comes  Santa 
Claus;”  and  Band  Day  at  Purdue 
University  on  October  9  where  we 
marched  with  80  other  bands. 

The  Concert  Band  held  a  concert  on 
November  9  and  December  15.  Later 
on  in  the  school  year,  we  will  go  to 
the  County  Band  Festival  where  we 
play  with  12  others  bands  in  the  county 
and  to  the  contest.  The  band  also  plans 
to  make  a  field  trip  to  Elkhart,  In¬ 
diana  to  visit  the  instrument  factories. 
Many  members  of  the  band  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  preparing  for  the  solo  and  ensem¬ 
ble  contest  to  be  held  next  month. 
'Those  not  playing  solos  are  playing  in 
ensembles. 

The  Dancing  Devileets  (Our  Ma- 
(T urn  to  page  46 ) 


tansas 


Jjuperiord 

The  Halstead  Kansas  H.  S.  Band 
has  received  a  highly  superior  rating 
at  the  Kansas  State  High  School  Ac¬ 
tivities  Association  District  Music  Fes¬ 
tivals  for  the  past  seven  years.  The 
bands  are  not  mowed  to  go  to  State 
Festivals  in  Kansas.  We  have  also  re¬ 
ceived  highly  superior  ratings  at  our 
eight  school  Mid-Kansas  League  Music 
Festivals.  This  league  is  considered  one 
of  the  toughest  small  school  leagues  in 

- Twentieth  Season - 

FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP 

Eastern  Ky.  State  College 
Richmond,  Kentucky 

for  High  School  Students 
5  WEEKS 

$90.00  AU  EXPENSES 

Band  and  Orchestra 
June  12  -  July  16 

Srivato  laMOMt  $1.00  to  $1.50 
Wrttat 

James  E.  Van  Peursem,  Dir. 


CUJ^nitAat 


Yours  for  only  25e  to  cover  cost  of  mailing 
and  handling. 


412  S.  Michigan  St.,  South  Bond  1,  Ind. 


Pleaie  Mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSIC! SS  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine 
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which  they  are  willing  to  send  out  to 
other  chapters. 

Daviess  County  H.  S.,  Chapter  No. 
95,  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  held  a  Val¬ 
entine  square  dance  in  February  and 
is  now  in  the  process  of  purchasing  a 
record  player  for  their  cafeteria. 

Pasco  H.  S.,  Chapter  No.  86,  Pasco, 
Wash.,  initiated  members  of  the  Ken¬ 
newick  H.  S.  Chapter,  Kennewick, 
Wash. 

Potosi  H.  S.,  Chapter  No.  40,  Poto- 
si.  Mo.,  is  raising  funds  for  choir  robes 
by  sponsoring  all  school  parties  and 
pie  suppers. 

Initiation  Ceremony  At  U.  of  III. 

Apprentice  members  of  Chapter  No. 
114,  Champaign  H.  S.,  were  installed 
through  formal  initiation  ceremonies 
at  the  7th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ill¬ 
inois  Music  Education  Assn.,  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  Feb. 

5.  Officers  of  Chapter  No.  1,  Maine 
Twp.  H.  S.,  served  as  the  installing 
team.  E.  Arthur  Hill,  sponsor  of  Chap¬ 
ter  No.  4  at  Elgin  H.  S.  and  IMEA 
executive  board  member,  was  chair¬ 
man. 

A  four-man  panel,  "Modern  Music 
Masters — A  Valuable  Addition  to  the 
Music  Education  Program”,  moderated 
by  Frances  M.  Harley,  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  followed  the  ceremony.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  sub-topics  were  discussed: 
"Junior  and  Senior  Tri-M  Chapters” 
by  Mr.  Hill;  "Tri-M  Encourages  Solos 
and  Ensembles,”  and  "Tri-M  in  a 
Rural  Area  School,”  by  David  L.  Kap¬ 
lan,  sponsor  of  Chapter  No.  88,  Reyn¬ 
olds  Com.  H.  S.;  "  Tri-M  in  a  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  School,”  by  Otto  Graham, 
sponsor  of  Chapter  No.  Ill,  Wauke¬ 
gan  Twp.  H.  S.;  and  "Tri-M  Promotes 
Better  School  and  Community  Rela¬ 
tions,”  by  Alexander  M.  Harley,  na¬ 
tional  president  and  sponsor  of  Chap¬ 
ter  No.  1,  Maine  Twp.  H.  S. 

1 0  Chapters  In  8  Days 

Since  this  is  a  musical  Society,  we 
think  we  have  a  right  to  "blow  our 
own  horn”  once  in  a  while,  as  the 
saying  goes.  During  an  eight-day  peri¬ 
od  last  month,  charters  were  issued  by 
the  national  office  to  ten  different 
schools.  Chapters  have  recently  been 
established  at  the  following  spools: 
Pickens  H.  S.,  Pickens,  S.  Car.  Chapter 
#151,  George  N.  Reid,  sponsor,  and 
Patricia  Ann  Summey,  co-sponsor; 
Schuyler  H.  S.,  Schuyler,  Neb.,  Chap¬ 
ter  #152,  Iral  V.  Anderson,  sponsor, 
and  Mrs.  H.  Diffey,  co-sponsor;  Lin¬ 
coln-Way  Commun.  H.  S.,  New 
Lenox,  III.  Chapter  #153,  Robert  C. 
Taylor,  sponsor,  and  Mrs.  Betty  Tryon, 
co-sponsor;  Alcoa  H.  S.,  Alcoa,  Tenn., 
Chapter  #154,  A.  R.  Strang,  sponsor, 
and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Crowley,  co¬ 
sponsor. 


Chapter  Of  The  Month 

Chapter  #75  at  Neptune  High 
School,  Ocean  Grove,  N,  J.,  has  been 
chosen  Chapter  of  the  month  for 
March.  This  Chapter  installed  appren¬ 
tices  of  Chapter  #147  at  Matawan 
H.  S.,  Matawan,  N,  J.,  on  February 
2.  They  have  had  a  busy  first  semester 
with  the  following  accomplishments  to 
their  credit:  Selling  school  kerchiefs 
and  hats;  holding  a  bake  sale  at  a 
local  department  store;  making  and 
selling  100  pop  corn  balls  at  Christmas 
to  students  and  faculty,  to  raise  funds 
for  Chapter  activities;  contributed  puz¬ 
zle  books,  toys,  and  hard  candy  to  less 
fortunate  children  at  the  Preventorium 
in  Farmingdale,  N.  J.;  served  refresh¬ 
ments  and  made  decorations  for  the 
elementary  school  band  Christmas  par¬ 
ty.  Their  plans  for  the  second  semester 
include  the  following:  an  ice  skating 
party,  a  progressive  dinner,  initiation 
of  new  members,  assisting  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  "Oklahoma”  given  by  the 
music  department,  the  purchase  of  a 
suitable  gift  for  the  school,  and  be¬ 
ginning  a  scholarship  fund  to  assist 
graduates  of  Neptune  H.  S.  who  ma¬ 
jor  in  music. 

Chapter  News  Parade 

Saint  Vincent  H.  S.,  Chapter  No.  6, 
Akron,  Ohio,  presented  honorary  life 
memberships  to  Sr.  M.  Dominica,  O. 
P.,  school  principal,  and  Nelson  Har¬ 
per,  field  music  supervisor  of  the 
Cleveland  Diocese  ana  president  of  the 
Diocesan  NCMEA  at  a  recent  meeting. 
The  chapter  also  appeared  over 
WEWS  TV  in  a  Diocesan  Choral  Sing, 
Feb.  12. 

Mount  Ayr  H.  S.  Chapter  No.  26, 
Mt.  Ayr,  Ind.,  sponsored  a  Donkey 
Basketball  game  last  month  to  raise 
necessary  funds  to  sponsor  their  annual 
3-M  banquet  and  dance  in  April. 

Myrtle  Point  Union  H.  S.  Chapter 
No.  103,  Myrtle  Point,  Ore.,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  creditable  "Newsletter” 


Top-Notcher  Bruce  Meriweather 

Bruce  Meriweather,  charter  member 
of  Chapter  Number  121,  at  Central 
High  &hooI,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has 
been  selected  Top-Notcher  for  March. 


Bruc*  M«r!w«alh*r 


He  has  played  in  the  marching  band 
for  four  years  where  he  is  now  first 
chair  saxophonist. 

He  is  also  an  outstanding  bass  solo¬ 
ist  with  the  school’s  glee  club.  He 
doubles  at  his  church  as  choir  member 


Marth,  1935 


Also  the  following  new  Chapters: 
Marshfield  H.  S.,  Coos  Bay,  Ore., 
Ciiapter  No.  155,  Walter  C.  Germain, 
sponsor;  Glen  Bumie  Sr.  H.  S.,  Glen 
Bumie,  Md.,  Chapter  No.  156,  Lois 
M  Rogers,  sponsor,  and  Wilbur  Keen¬ 
ey,  co-sponsor;  Liberty  Center  H.  S., 
L:berty  Center,  Ohio,  Chapter  No. 
157,  William  C.  Schroeder,  sponsor: 
Junior  and  Senior  Charters,  No.  158 
and  159,  issued  to  Shelton  High 
School,  Shelton,  Neb.,  Thomas  W. 
Sibbett,  sponsor;  Minatare  H.  S.,  Min- 
atare,  Neb.,  was  issued  both  a  Junior 
and  Senior  charter.  No.  160  and  l6l. 
Garth  Gaylord,  sponsor,  and  Estelle 
Sc  human  and  Ursula  Stevens,  co-spon¬ 
sors;  Anchorage  H.  S.,  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  Chapter  No.  162,  Jack  W. 
McGuin,  sponsor,  and  Cora  Horton, 
co-sponsor;  Yuba  City  Union  H.  S., 
Yuba  City,  Calif.,  Chapter  No.  163, 
J.  W.  McRae,  sponsor,  and  Harrison 
O.  Hayes,  co-sponsor;  DeLand-Wel- 
don  Sr.  H.  S.,  DeLand,  Ill.,  Chapter 
No.  164,  Burton  Bates,  sponsor,  and 
Norma  West,  co-sponsor;  Las  Vegas 
H.  S.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  Chapter  No. 
165,  A.  B.  Larson,  sponsor.  The  state 
of  Nebraska  seems  to  be  adding  a 
chapter  per  week.  Congratulations! 


Recent  Initiations 

Initiation  ceremonies  have  been  re¬ 
ported  by  the  following  chapters: 
Kennewick  Sr.  H.  S.  Chapter  No.  108, 
Kennewick,  Wash.;  Wittenberg  H.  S., 
Chapter  No.  130,  Wittenberg,  Wise.; 
Peru  Sr.  H.  S.,  Chapter  No.  132, 
Peru,  Ind.;  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar"  H. 
S.  (Jr.  Div.),  Chapter  No.  149,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.;  Jones  H.  S.,  Chapter  No. 
70,  Orlando,  Fla.;  Paul  Laurence  Dun¬ 
bar  H.  S.  (Sr.  Div.),  Chapter  No.  150, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Vancouver  H.  S., 
Chapter  No.  124,  Vancouver,  Wash.; 
Cody  H.  S.,  Chapter  No.  41,  Cody, 
Wyo.;  Matawan  H.  S.,  Chapter  No. 
147,  Matawan,  N.  J,;  Wood  River  H. 
S.,  Chapter  No.  146,  Wood  River, 
Neb.;  Eugene  H.  S.,  Chapter  No.  102, 
Eugene,  Ore. 


H*r«  w*  th«  charter  membars  of  Chaptar  #129,  McCook  Sr.  High  School,  McCook,  Nobr., 
with  sponsor  William  Kolly  and  co-sponsor  Floyd  Hershborgor.  This  chapter  has  been  busy 
helping  with  the  plans  for  sending  the  High  School  Band  to  perform  on  the  band  dinic 
at  the  MENC  in  Cleveland. 


★  ★★★★★★  ★ 


WESTERN  MiUTARY  ACADEMY  BAND,  ALTON,  lUINOIS 
Directed  by  LeRoy  A.  Daihaus  is  a 

100%  Subscription  Bond 

Here  is  another  outstanding  achool  band  which  hoa  become  100%  subecribers  to 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  magazine  through  the  now  famous  SM  Bundle  Plan.  The 
director  of  this  bond  soys,  '‘We  moke  effective  use  of  the  magazine  through  it's 
timely  and  important  inistrumental  clinical  pages  for  every  instrument,  pliu  the 
enlightening  feature  articles  that  appear  each  month."  • 


Correspondence  Invited 

Anyone  desiring  a  copy  of  the  bro¬ 
chure  "What  a  3-M  Chapter  Will  Do 
for  Your  Music  Education  Program” 
is  invited  to  write  to  Alexander  M. 
Harley,  national  president.  Modem 
Music  Masters,  P.  O.  Box  347,  Park 
Ridge,  III. 


Mease  write  all  carrespondence 
to  me  as  follows:  Judy  lee,  e/o 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  4  East 
Clinton  St.,  Joliet,  Illinois. 


How  To  Make  Your  Band  100% 

Any  school  bond  may  become  a  100%  subscriber.  If  you  have  a  Band  Parents  or 
Boosters  Jlssociation,  raise  the  yearly  dues  by  Sl.OO.  Many  bands  use  this  system. 
Others  have  a  student  collect  $1.00  from  each  bondsman,  and  still  others  have  their 
band  director  toke  complete  charge  of  collections.  A  Bundle  Subsoiption  may  be 
started  anytime  and  runs  for  one  full  year  (10  big  issues).  A  bundle  may  be  started 
with  as  few  as  10  subscribers.  Start  your  bundle  immediately  so  you  may  enjoy  10 
full  issues  of  important  and  timely  ret^ng. 

Required  Reading 

Many  directors  require  their  students  to  read  The  SM  Clinical  Columns  every 
month.  It  is  used  eife^vely  as  a  text  by  having  the  students  study  and  make  a  writ¬ 
ten  report  on  their  respective  instrumental  columns.  Some  directors  require  that  a 
term  paper  be  turned  in  twice  o  year  based  on  two  or  more  feature  articles  that 
hove  appeared.  Many  schools  give  their  bands  national  publicity  by  appointing 
SM  Teen-Age  reporters  who  report  directly  to  Judy  Lee,  riie  SM  Teen-Age  Editor. 

Only  $1.00  Per  Year  Per  Student 

Ordor  dirKtIy  from  •  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  •  4  lost  Clinton  St.  •  Jollot,  III. 
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W.sto.  Mifk  o/W.  Vu. 

.J4as  ^ear  .^lieaJ. 

As  teen  age  reporter  for  the  "Blue 
&  Gray  Band”  of  Weston  High 
School,  Weston,  West  Virginia,  I  am 
happy  and  proud  to  send  you  a  resume 
of  our  activities  of  this  present  school 
year. 

A  very  fitting  saying  around  Weston 
High  is,  "If  you’re  in  the  band,  that 
should  be  your  yearly  activity.”  This 
sums  up  the  many  activities  of  our 
92  piece  band  and  really  we  are  a  busy 
organization.  Much  time  and  effort  is 
spent  by  our  capable  director,  Sidney 
J.  Katz. 

Before  the  year’s  activities  begin,  we 


attend  our  annual  band  camp  which 
is  held  at  the  beautiful  State  4-H  Camp 
at  Jackson’s  Mill.  There  the  teaching 
of  the  individual  sections  is  carried  on 
by  able  leaders  from  bands  all  over 
the  state.  The  approaching  year’s  ma¬ 
jorettes  are  chosen  and  much  time  is 
also  given  to  the  teaching  of  new 
twirls,  march  steps  and  dance  routines. 
There  is  a  special  instructor  for  the 
majorette  corps. 

In  August  the  band  played  for  a 
Miner’s  Day  Safety  Meet  at  Jackson’s 
Mill  where  we  performed  for  approx¬ 
imately  2000  people.  The  majorettes 
participated  in  an  ensemble  twirling 
contest  in  which  they  received  1st 
place,  and  a  trophy. 

'The  football  shows  were  designed 
to  present  for  the  fans  new  entertain¬ 


ment.  For  the  most  part  the  shows  were 
based  on  one  theme  or  pageart. 
Throughout  the  season  the  majorette 
line  was  featured  both  in  twirling  and 
dancing  routines.  Sometimes  we  were 
Indians,  other  times  Latin  American 
senoritas,  otherwise  just  ordinary 
American  girls. 

On  October  2nd,  we  marched  and 
played  at  the  Annual  Forest  Festival 
in  Elkins,  West  Virginia.  We  were 
thrilled  to  win  1st  place  honors  as 
there  were  4l  bands  participating  in 
the  parade. 

Within  this  region  we  have  several 
large  hospitals;  one  at  Weston  and 
others  in  surrounding  communities. 
The  band  was  invited  to  play  for  the 
veterans  of  the  Clarkburg  Veterans 
(Turn  to  page  5^) 


PiaURES  OF  SOME  TOP  GROUPS;  .  .  .  H*r«  ar«  mim  pictures  of 
soma  really  top  school  organizations,  gang;  (Upper  I)  This  keen  corps 
of  Twirling  Majorettes  hoil  from  the  Lowell  Massachusetts  High  School. 
Under  the  direction  of  Patricia  Murray,  80  strong,  they  stop  any  show 
with  their  precision  work.  (Upper  r)  The  Junior  High  Band  of  Phillips, 
Texas  appeared  on  the  cover  of  The  SM  in  April  1951.  Hero  they  are 
now  os  the  1955  Senior  High  Band.  Under  the  direction  of  Ray  L. 
Robbins,  ASBDA,  they  execute  field  maneuvers  with  ease  and  perfec¬ 
tion.  (Middle  1)  Another  Texas  band,  only  this  time  as  a  concert  group. 
Under  the  able  leadership  of  R.  L.  AAeyers,  the  Thomas  J.  Rusk  Jr.  High 
School  Bond  of  Dallas,  Texas  makes  their  big  high  school  brothers  sit 


up  and  take  notice.  (Middle  r)  Hero  is  a  really  keen  high  band  from 
Ottarbain,  Indiana.  When  they  reach  a  balanced  ff  in  concert  work, 
the  modern  school  gym  fairly  shakes  from  vibration.  It  is  a  "top  grade" 
band.  (Lower  I)  The  Freeport  New  York  High  Band  marched  with  pride 
in  the  Mocy  Thanksgiving  Day  Parade,  for  they  were  serenoding  the 
movie  star,  Judy  Holliday  who  rode  on  the  beautiful  Boat  just  ahead  of 
them.  Dr.  J.  Maynard  Wattlaufer  is  the  head  of  their  Musk  Department. 
(Lower  r)  This  group  of  talented  young  darinetists  In  Kansas  City, 
AAissouri  is  gaining  recognition  for  their  excellent  city  wide  recital  work. 
Ranging  in  age  from  9  to  16,  they  call  themselves  the  "Quigley  Clarinet 
Choir,"  named  after  their  sponsor  the  Quigley  Musk  Studies. 
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A  FORWARD  LOOK  WITH  ASBDA  IN  THE  YEAR  1955 


Membenhip  Committee 
Made  Great  Strides  In  1 954 

By  Arthur  H.  Brandenburg 
"ASBDA— Editor" 

1128  Coolidga  Road 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

All  ASBDA  members  are  back  at 
their  regular  task  of  195^  with  a  re¬ 
newed  zeal  after  having  experienced 
the  spiritual  lift  of  the  tremendous 
convention  at  Urbana  in  December 
1954.  The  slate  of  officers  that  have 
laid  such  a  splendid  groundwork  for 
this  new  organization  are  continuing 
for  another  year  and  the  whole  group 
should  move  forward  in  very  signifi¬ 
cant  fashion.  New  members,  who 
joined  recently  and  others  who  are 
contemplating  membership,  have  a  real 
year  of  opportunity  to  serve  this  move¬ 
ment. 

The  growth  in  membership  of  the 
ASBDA  has  been  truly  remarkable. 
The  germ  of  an  idea  developed,  re¬ 
lating  to  the  organization  of  promi¬ 
nent  school  band  directors  into  a  na¬ 
tional  group.  Three  men,  Louis  M. 
Blaha  of  Illinois,  James  C.  Harper  of 
North  Carolina  and  Dale  C.  Hafris 
of  Michigan  developed  this  plan  and 
with  a  broadened  committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  Earl  O.  Arsers  of  Texas,  Robert 
W.  Dean  of  Iowa,  A1  Wright  of  Flo¬ 
rida  and  George  W.  Patrick  of  Illinois, 
a  charter  group  of  59  members  was 
organized.  The  first  convention  of 
ASBDA  was  held  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa  November  1953.  Now  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Emil  W.  Puffen- 
berger  of  Canal  Fulton,  Ohio  and  his 
membership  committee  the  present  en¬ 
rollment  of  the  ASBDA  members  has 
mounted  to  321  with  40  states  repre¬ 
sented.  Great  credit  for  building  this 
unit  goes  to  Mr.  Puffenberger  and  the 
following  members  of  his  committee. 


Pat  Arsers . Detroit,  Michigan 

Mac  E.  Carr . River  Rouge,  Michigan 

Robert  Dean . Spencer,  Iowa 


James  C.  Harper 

. Lenoir,  North  Carolina 

Dean  L.  Harrington 

. Hornell,  New  York 

John  T.  Lee . Columbus,  Georgia 

H.  L.  Listrom . Rochester,  Minnesota 

Roy  G.  Lyman . Missoula,  Montana 

William  C.  Robinson 

. Norman,  Oklahoma 

Walter  Sells . Fremont,  Ohio 

George  Wall . Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois 


Guide  Posts 

In  assuming  the  post  of  ASBDA 
Editorship  for  one  year,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  of  President  Dale  Harris,  may  I 
express  to  the  entire  membership  my 
willingness  to  serve  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  all.  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
with  Forrest  L.  McAllister,  Editor  and 
Publisher,  is  our  official  magazine  and 
among  its  pages  will  be  our  monthly 
columns.  Every  ASBDA  member  will 
automatically  receive  this  monthly 
publication.  "Guide-posts”  of  oper¬ 
ations  have  been  agreed  upon  and 
some  are  listed  here  now. 

1.  Material  submitted  should  be 
typed  and  reach  the  ASBDA 
editor  in  time  for  him  to  meet  a 
deadline  on  the  28th  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  month  preceding  publication 

issue.  Example:  March  issue . 

. deadline  is  January  28th. 

2.  Official  announcements,  and  re¬ 
ports  pertaining  to  ASBDA  are 
acceptable. 

3.  Plans  include  setting  up  a  file 
of  pictures  of  ASBDA  members 
and  their  bands.  When  ready  a 
series  entitled,  "This  Month’s 
ASBDA  Band,"  will  be 
launched. 

Members  of  ASBDA  should  feel 
free  to  write  your  officers,  or  ASBDA 
Editor,  and  express  your  opinions  on 
next  year’s  convention  program  on 
activities  that  were  discussed  at  the 
Urbana  meeting  and  offer  assistance 
on  some  of  the  long  term  projects 
being  inaugurated. 


MARK  YOUR 
CALENDAR 
1955  — ASBDA  Convention 
Detroit,  Michigan 
December  15>16>17 


National  Music  Week 

Set  for  May  1st  to  8th 

The  National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion't  spoi^or  of  National  Music  Week 
have  announced  tKe  dates  as  May  1 
to  8.  All  Band,  Orchestra,  and  Choral 
Directors  should  make  the  most  of 
this  week  by  presenting  school  and 
public  concerts  if  and  whenever  pos¬ 
sible. 


San  Romani  —  Popular 

H.  S.  Director  Dies 

Mr.  August  San  Romani,  popular 
high  school  band  director  from  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  Kansas,  died  suddenly  of  a 
heart  attack  on  January  14th.  Romani 
was  highly  recognized  as  an  adjudi¬ 
cator  of  bands  and  ensembles  having 
participated  in  many  of  the  state  con¬ 
tests  in  the  southern  half  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  was  author  of  the  feature 
article,  "The  Band  a  Community 
Built”  which  appeared  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  1954  issue  of  The  School  Musi¬ 
cian.  He  was  52. 


**School  Musician  March** 
Broadcast  By  Purdue  Band 


Word  has  been  received  from  A1  G. 
Wright,  director  of  the  University  of 
Purdue  Concert  Band  that  "The  School 
Musician  March”  will  be  broadcast  by 
means  of  tapes  over  33  radio  stations 
in  Indiana  during  the  third  week  in 
March. 

Since  this  march  was  published 
about  a  year  ago,  the  publisher  has 
informed  the  school  musician  that 
due  to  its  popularity  as  a  concert,  con¬ 
test,  and  held  show  march,  it  has  be¬ 
come  necessary  for  them  to  print  a 
second  edition.  The  publisher  is  the 
Educational  Music  Service  Inc.,  l47 
West  46th  .St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


South  Carolina  Holds 
All-State  Woodwind  Clinic 


By  James  D.  Pritchard 


S.  C.’s  first  All-State  Woodwind 
Clinic  for  students  and  teachers  of 
clarinet,  flute,  oboe  and  bassoon  was 
conducted  at  Winthrop  College,  Rock 
Hill,  January  7-8  by  Myron  E.  Russell, 
Associate  Professor  of  Music  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  Bands  at  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

The  first  session  was  a  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  care  of  the  woodwinds. 
The  instrumental  instructor’s  minimum 
of  29  repair  items  were  listed  and  the 
uses  of  each  explained.  It  was  certainly 
evident  that  Mr.  Russell  had  more 
than  the  usual  interest  in  engineering 
(Turn  to  page  30) 
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Jack  H.  Mahan,  Exocuthf*  Socrolary 
Phi  Bata  Mu,  3507  Utah 
Dallas  16,  Texas 

Georgia  Band  Diroctors 
Travel  4000  Miles 
Organize  Phi  Beta  Mu 

On  January  15,  1955  thirteen  Geor¬ 
gia  band  directors  traveled  a  total  of 
4000  miles  in  cold  rainy  weather  to 
be  installed  as  charter  members  of  the 
Zeta  Chapter  of  National  Bandnusters 
Fraternity,  PHI  BETA  MU.  The  men 
came  from  all  sections  of  the  state  to 
take  the  oath  as  administered  by  Jack 
Mahan,  National  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  fraternity. 

The  dinner  and  installation  of  the 
Zeta  Chapter  was  held  in  the  Hunt 
Room  of  the  Columbus,  Georgia 
Country  Club.  Mr.  R.  H.  Taliaferro, 
Principal  of  Jordan  High  School,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ga.,  well  known  educator  and 
a  great  friend  of  school  music,  was 
host  to  the  visiting  directors  for  din¬ 
ner.  Afterwards  he  excused  himself  in 
order  that  the  installation  ceremony 
could  proceed. 

The  thirteen  men  were  honored  by 
PHI  BETA  MU  as  outstanding  in 
their  field  and  for  possessing  the  high 

Jualities  of  character  required  by  the 
raternity.  Their  sincerity  was  evident 
in  their  determination  to  be  present 
for  the  ceremony  despite  distance  and 
unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

The  following  directors  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  sworn  in  as  charter  members: 

President,  Robert  M.  Barr,  Jordan 
High  School,  Columbus,  Georgia. 

Vice-President  Earl  Beach,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  William  Robin¬ 
son,  Jr.,  Winder  High  School,  Win¬ 
der,  Georgia. 

Other  charter  members  are:  William 
Tillison,  Newnan  High  School,  New- 
nan,  Ga. ;  John  Hamibrick,  Commerce 
High  School,  Commerce,  Ga.;  Guyton 
McLendon,  Rome  High  School,  Rome, 
Ga. ;  Tolman  Gharst,  Waycross  High 
School,  Waycross,  Ga.;  Tascar  Wil¬ 
liams,  Griffin  High  School,  Griffin, 
Ga.;  Don  Rich,  Gainesville  High 
School,  Gainesville,  Ga. ;  Rodney 
Jonas,  Brunswick  High  School,  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Ga.;  Len  Lastinger,  Tifton  High 
School,  Tifton,  Ga.;  Dale  Rush,  Car- 
tersville  High  School,  Cartersvillc, 


Ga.;  Boyd  McKeown,  Marietta  High 
School,  Marietta,  Ga. 

Even  though  there  are  others  within 
the  state  who  possess  qualities  worthy 
of  membership,  the  number  of  charter 
members  is  limited.  A  few  w'orthy  di¬ 
rectors  will  normally  be  honored  to 
membership  each  succeeding  year. 

The  Eta  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Mu 
was  installed  in  Tennessee  recently. 
The  first  official  business  meeting  will 
be  held  in  April.  A  full  account  of 
the  chapter  will  be  made  following 
this  meeting. 

For  information  regarding  Phi  Beta 
Mu,  write  Jack  H.  Mahan,  Executive 
Secretary,  Phi  Beta  Mu,  3507  Utah, 
Dallas  16,  Texas. 


Meet  Your  Brothers 

Harry  Greig, 
Bandmaster 
Breaux  Bridge, 
La.,  B.A.  Degree 
from  Southwest¬ 
ern  Louisiana 
Institute;  Master 
of  Music  Edu¬ 
cation  Degree 
from  Louisiana 
State  University. 
Is  Director  of 
District  III  of 
the  L.M.E.A.  The  Breaux  Bridge 
High  School  Band  represented  the 
State  of  Louisiana  last  July  in  New 
York  at  International  Lion’s  Conven¬ 
tion. 


Richard  Mc- 
Cluggage,  Past 
President  of  the 
L.M.E.A.  has 
directed  band 
in  Vivian,  La. 
since  1937. 

Was  Chair¬ 
man  of  the 
Board  of  Control 
N.S.B.D.V.A. 

Southern  Con¬ 
ference  in  1947. 

Is  a  member  of  the  American  School 
Band  Directors  Association.  Has  Bach¬ 
elor  of  Music  Education  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University. 


M 


Modern  Musk  Masters 
Votes  The  5M  As  Their 
OfReial  Magazine 

"AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  it  was  voted  to  adopt  the 
SCHCXJL  MUSICIAN  as  the  official  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  Modern  Music  Masters 
Society  and  to  be  listed  as  such,"  writes 
Frances  M.  Harley,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  in  a  letter  to  the  SM  Editor  dated 
Febru:^  2,  1955. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  the 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  accepts  this  wonder¬ 
ful  society  into  the  official  family.  The 
SM  has  always  been  a  champion  of  the 
3*M’s  believing  it  to  be  an  organiza¬ 
tion  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of 
American  Youth  through  leadership 
training,  recognition,  and  modern  mu¬ 
sical  training. 

The  addition  of  the  3-M's  to  the 
official  SM  family,  brings  the  total  of 
national  oganizations  to  four.  The 
others  are:  American  School  Band 
Directors  Association,  National  Cath¬ 
olic  Bandmaster's  Association,  and  Phi 
Beta  Mu  (national  bandmasters  fra¬ 
ternity)  . 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  humbly 
grateful  to  these  four  progressive  na¬ 
tional  groups  for  bestowing  upon  it, 
the  highest  honor,  that  of  being  their 
Official  Magazine  .  .  .  The  Editor. 


**Music-Orama**  Theme 
For  1955  Music  Trade  Show 

This  years  theme  for  the  Music  In¬ 
dustry  'Trade  Show  will  be  "Music- 
Orama”  according  to  William  Gard, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Music  Merchants,  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  show.  The  dates  are  set  as 
July  18  to  21.  The  trade  show  is  for 
Music  Merchants  only. 


Winner  of  Tenth  Annual 
George  Gershwin  Contest 

21-year-old  Ramiro  G>rtes  of  Los 
Angeles  has  been  declared  winner  of 
the  Tenth  Annual  George  Gershwin 
Memorial  Contest  for  iche  best  original, 
unpublished  orchestral  composition  by 
a  young  American  composer,  it  was 
announced  recently  by  the  George 
Gershwin  Memorial  Foundation  of 
B’nai  B’rith  Victory  Lodge,  Inc.  Mr. 
Cortes  is  the  youngest  composer  ever 
to  receive  the  coveted  Gershwin  award. 

'The  annual  award  consists  of  per¬ 
formance  of  the  winning  composition 
by  the  New  York  Philharmoruc  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  during  its  regiilar 
subscription  series,  a  $1,000  cash 
award,  and  the  inclusion  of  the  win¬ 
ning  composition  in  the  rental  library 
of  ^appd  &  Co.,  with  the  customary 
royalties  to  the  composer. 
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NIGSOA  To  Hold  8th 

Annual  Festival  March  5 

By  Reb*rt  W.  Barclay 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  grade 
and  junior  high  school  musicians  from 
28  Northern  Illinois  communities  will 
trek  to  Batavia  on  Saturday,  March  5, 
for  the  annual  big  day  of  music  that 
has  highlighted  Northern  Illinois  grade 
school  orchestra  music  for  the  past  8 
years.  The  big  event  is  the  Northern 
Illinois  Grade  School  Orchestra  festi¬ 
val,  and  as  in  past  years,  will  feature 
solo  and  string  ensemble  events,  a 
series  of  individual  performances  by 
all  of  the  28  participating  orchestras, 
and  a  public  concert  in  the  evening 
by  a  huge  orchestra  of  some  200  pieces 
made  up  of  outstanding  players  from 
all  member  schools. 

Conductor  of  this  year’s  festival 
concert  orchestra  will  be  Dr.  Leon 
Stein  of  Chicago,  nationally  famed 
conductor  and  composer  and  professor 
on  the  faculty  of  DePaul  University. 
Dr.  Stein  will  have  a  series  of  Sunday 
afternoon  rehearsals  with  his  young 
people  for  half  a  dozen  weeks  before 
the  festival  to  get  them  in  tiptop 
shape  by  March  5. 

At  the  evening  concert,  two  features 
of  the  performance  will  be  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  outstanding  soloists  and 
ensembles  selected  by  a  panel  of 
judges  during  the  morning’s  play-offs. 
’The  events  are  not  contests  except  that 
all  srdoists  and  ensembles  compete 
for  that  cherished  opportunity  to  play 
before  the  big  audience  that  always 
assembles  for  the  evening  concert. 

Participating  directors,  headed  by 
Ray  Bialek  of  Downers  Grove,  presi¬ 
dent,  Robert  McCabe  of  Naperville, 
secretary,  and  Grace  Peacock  of 
Wheaton,  secretary,  are  all  members  of 
the  Northern  Illinois  Grade  School 
Orchestra  association.  The  complete 
list  includes  Benjamin  A.  Purdom  Jr. 
of  Argo-Summit;  Vincent  Langlitz, 
East  Aurora;  Harry  H.  Nigro,  West 
Aurora;  Jc^n  C.  Cooley,  Barrington; 
Paul  W.  Peebles,  who  will  be  host 
at  Batavia;  Rodney  C.  Johnson,  Ber¬ 
wyn;  Rocco  M.  Marelli,  Blue  Island; 
Florence  M.  Dangremond,  Chicago 
Heights;  Virginia  E.  Hardacre,  Deer- 
hdd;  Rosalind  Wallach.  DesPlaines; 
John  C.  Svoboda  and  Ray  Bialek, 
Downers  Grove;  Marvin  H.  Cornwall, 
Jean  Morgan  Hove,  Douglas  Steens- 
land,  and  Marion  Laffey,  Elgin;  Ray 
Laine,  Elmhurst;  Evelyn  Bell,  Elm¬ 
wood  Park;  Marie  Goyette,  Evanston; 
Stuart  Ludlow,  Glenview;  Victor  Ran- 
del,  Hinsdale;  Margaret  L.  Clark,  Jo¬ 
liet;  Russell  S.  Suppiger,  Maywo^; 
Robert  McCabe,  Naperville;  Marvin 
G.  Nelson,  Oak  Park;  Samuel  Barba- 


koff.  Park  Ridge;  Edward  F.  Wencel, 
River  Forest;  Robert  Sheehan,  River¬ 
side;  Willard  Hain,  Skokie;  Edward 
T.  Panzella,  West  Chicago;  Raymond 
L.  Wells,  Western  Springs;  and  Grace 
Peacock,  Wheaton. 


McMurry  College  Band 
To  Make  European  Tour 

By  Proston  Clark  Jr. 

'The  McMurry  College  Indian  Band 
will  leave  here  March  12  via  Trans- 
World  Airlines  on  a  two-week  concert 
tour  of  six  European  countries. 

Forty  Mc- 
Murry  bands¬ 
men,  including 
director 
Raymond  T. 
Bynum,  ABA, 
will  make  the 
1 4-day  junket  as 
guests  of  the 
Abilene  Rotary 
Club.  'The  trip 
will  be  the  local 
club’s  project  to 

Raymond  T.  Bynum  commemorate 

the  Rotary  In¬ 
ternational’s  Golden  Anniversary. 

About  35  Rotarians  and  their  wives 
will  round  out  the  West  Texas  good¬ 
will  delegation.  Tentative  plans  call 
for  two-day  visits  to  London,  Paris, 
Rome,  Zurich,  Amsterdam,  and  Os- 
tend.  ’The  group  will  travel  in  two  59- 
passenger  planes. 

The  itinerary  includes  departure 
from  Abilene  at  6  a.m.  March  12,  a 
non-stop  flight  to  New  York  by  mid 
afternoon,  and  on  to  London  that 
night. 

Concerts  are  being  arranged  through 
Rotary  Clubs  in  the  six  European 
capitals.  The  McMurray  Band,  under 
Bynum’s  direction  since  1946,  has 
traveled  thousands  of  miles  throughout 
the  Southwest  and  in  Mexico,  playing 
for  churches,  schools,  and  civic  groups. 

The  band's  long  suit  in  musical 
circles  is  its  Latin-American  rhythms. 
It  has  perhaps  the  largest  college-band 
library  of  Latin  rhythms  in  the  United 
States,  and  more  than  40  special  in¬ 
struments  for  performing  them — from 
marimba  to  maracas. 

Bynum’s  bandsmen  also  have  a 
unique  concert  for  churches — a  "wor¬ 
ship  through  music’’  program  that  has 
bem  well  received  in  more  than  50 
churches  throughout  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  during  recent  years.  Seven  of 
the  bandsmen  are  ministerial  students 
at  the  Methodist  school. 

The  band’s  versatility  is  another  of 
its  trademarks.  It  plays  symphonic  ar¬ 
rangements,  marches,  novelty  numbers, 
and  classics  cool,  and  the  jazz  hot. 

The  band’s  repertory  includes  a 


number  of  Fred  Waring  choral  ar¬ 
rangements,  sung  by  the  entire 
membership.  Two  of  the  McMurry 
musicians — Miss  Dorothy  King,  so¬ 
prano,  and  Jim  Pollard,  baritone — are 
featured  vocalists.  More  than  half  of 
the  bandsmen  are  capable  solo  per¬ 
formers. 

Ed  Stewart,  Abilene  businessman 
who  is  chairman  of  the  local  Rotary 
Club’s  project  committee,  said  the 
McMurry  Band  was  chosen  "because 
no  one  has  contributed  more  to  the 
children  of  this  town  than  Raymond 
Bynum.” 

Stewart  said  the  Abilene  Rotary 
Club  chose  to  back  the  McMurry 
Band  junket  overseas  to  improve  in¬ 
ternational  understanding  and  good 
will.  The  West  Texas  bandsmen,  he 
said,  "will  be  a  good  tonic  for  U.  S. 
friendship  with  the  six  nations  on  the 
tour  agenda,  given  the  opportunity  to 
meet  and  to  perform  for  European 
citizens.” 

Rotary  International  headquarters  in 
Chicago  reported  to  Stewart  Thursday 
that  the  Abilene  project  "was  one  of 
the  finest  suggested  yet.”  Each  of  the 
organization’s  8,000  subsidiary  clubs  in 
89  nations  will  sponsor  its  own  com¬ 
memoration  project  to  mark  Rotary’s 
Golden  Anniversary. 

Bynum  was  for  20  years  director  of 
Abilene’s  entire  public  school  music 
program  before  he  took  over  the  baton 
at  McMurry  College. 

A  native  of  Springdale,  Ark.,  By¬ 
num  attended  public  schools  in  Anson 
and  Sterling  City.  He  received  his 
B.A.  and  B.M.  degrees  from  Hardin- 
Simmons  University,  and  began  his 
teaching  career  at  tbe  age  of  21 
Bynum  holds  membership  in  the 
Masons,  American  Bandmaster  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Texas  Music  Educators  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  the  Texas  Bandmasters  As¬ 
sociation.  He  is  a  past  president  of 
both  of  the  two  latter  groups  of  Texas 
musicians,  and  also  of  the  Abilene 
Rotary  Club. 

He  has  been  listed  in  Who’s  Who 
in  Music  and  Who’s  Who  in  the  South 
and  Southwest.  Bynum  and  Mrs.  By¬ 
num,  the  former  Mary  Catherine  Ad¬ 
amson,  have  four  children — Ann,  Ray¬ 
mond  Jr.,  William,  and  Mary  Sue.  The 
three  older  children  are  all  on  their 
way  to  becoming  accomplished  musi¬ 
cians,  as  band  members  in  the  Abilene 
Public  School  system. 
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National  Catholic 
Bandmaster’s  Association 


cl 

By  Robert  O'Brien 
RrosMont,  NCBA 


St.  John's  Univorsity 
Collogovillo,  Minnosoto 

Ex*cutive  Board  Meets 

Executive  Board  members  recently 
met  in  Chicago  for  final  coordination 
and  planning  of  both  the  NCBA  Sum¬ 
mer  Camp  and  the  1955  Convention. 

Those  in  attendance  were  Father  G. 
Carl  Hager,  C.S.C.,  Bro.  Roy  Nash, 
C.S.C.,  Dr.  Eugene  j.  Leahy,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Watts,  and  Mr.  Robert 
O’Brien. 

1 955  NCBA  Summer  Comp  to  be 
Held  at  The  University  of 
Notre  Dome 

The  1955  NCBA  Summer  Band 
Camp  will  be  held  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  from 
August  l6th  until  August  26th.  The 
band  camp  should  be  outstanding  from 
all  aspects.  Chairman  Bro.  Roy  Nash, 
C.S.C.  will  report  in  a  future  NCBA 
page  giving  a  complete  outline  of  this 
year’s  program. 

1 955  NCBA  Convention  to  be 
Held  at  The  University  of 
Notre  Dome 

Dates  have  been  definitely  set  for 
the  NCBA  National  convention.  The 
Third  National  Convention  will  be 
held  Au^st  28th  through  August 
30th. 

The  convention  this  year  will  be  an 
important  event  to  all  those  interested 
in  the  Catholic  School  Band  and  its 
development. 

The  convention  will  include  out¬ 
standing  speakers,  guest  clinicians, 

rominent  soloists,  excellent  ensem- 

les,  a  concert  by  the  outstanding 
Catholic  Band  of  1955,  a  New  Litera¬ 
ture  Band  composed  of  NCBA  mem¬ 
bers,  vital  committee  reports,  and  many 
other  e\'ents  too  important  to  miss. 

A  complete  program  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  the 

SCHOOL  MUSiaAN. 

NCBA  Incorporated 

Our  secretary,  Mr.  William  B. 
Watts,  reports  that  incorporation  pro¬ 
ceedings  have  been  completed  and  that 
the  National  Catholic  Bandmasters* 


Association  is  now  a  corporate  entity. 
Incorporation  took  place  in  the  State 
of  Michigan. 

Pension  Plan 

It  is  felt  that,  in  view  of  the  general 
interest  and  numerous  contacts  made 
the  National  Office  concerning  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  NCBA  Pension  Plan, 
certain  pertinent  facts  be  again  pre- 
.sented  the  members  and  all  interested 
parties. 

IT/jo  can  participate? 

All  members  of  the  NCBA  can  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  plan.  This  includes  all 
types  of  membership  olus  the  new 
category  "faculty  affiliates." 

Faculty  Affiliates  permits  the  other 
faculty  members  of  any  given  school 
to  participate  in  the  plan.  This  mem¬ 
bership  only  includes  the  right  to  take 
advantage  of  our  pension  plan  and 
does  not  include  the  right  of  attending 
NCBA  business  sessions  or  the  right 
to  vote.  The  special  member  will  pay 
the  same  dues  to  the  association  as  the 
active  and  associate  members.  ($5.00 
yearly.) 

What  does  the  plan  cost  the  member? 

The  member  is  obligated  to  pay  ex¬ 
tremely  low  monthly  payments.  ($7.00 
to  $12.00  per  month  depending  upon 
age).  There  is  no  other  existing  plan 
as  economical  and  yet  so  rewarding. 
What  does  the  plan  cost  the  school? 
The  amount  of  premium  the  member 
pays  is  computed  at  40%  of  the  total 
amount  due.  The  balance  must  be  paid 
by  the  school. 

What  are  the  benefits  of  the  plan? 

a.  $7,500  Life  Insurance  before  the  re¬ 
tirement  age  of  65. 

b.  $75.00  for  life  after  age  65.  In  case 
of  death  the  benefits  to  the  member’s 
wife. 

c.  Blanket  acceptance  of  association 
members. 

d.  Termination  of  Service  (Prior  to 
Retirement  Age). 

A  refund  of  the  teacher’s  contributions 
to  him. 

A  percentage  refund  to  the  teacher  of 
the  contributions  made  by  the  schotJ. 
(Refundable  percentage  increases  in 
accordance  with  years  of  service). 

If  termination  of  service  is  due  to  dis¬ 
ability,  the  teacher  is  entitled  to  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  of  the 
school  plus  his  own. 


Programs  Aro  Requested 

Please  send  150  copies  of  your  pro¬ 
grams  to  Mr.  Gerald  Schneider,  802 
No.  Jackson,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
for  national  distribution. 

Marching  Band  Committee 

Mr.  John  C.  Bennett,  Chairman 
of  the  Marching  Band  Committee  will 
present,  together  with  his  committee 
members,  a  two  hour  program  at  the 
1955  convention.  His  presentation  will 
include  movies,  color  slides,  percussion 
techniques,  football  band  scoring,  and 
materials.  The  program  will  include  a 
discussion  forum  by  the  NCBA  mem¬ 
bers  in  attendance. 

The  football  season  is  one  the 
NCBA  members  must  plan  for  and 
consider  over  and  over  each  year.  Al¬ 
ways  from  a  new  perspective.  It  is  felt 
that  through  the  medium  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  we  can  exchange  ideas  and  in¬ 
formation  that  will  improve  all  our 
techniques  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Bennett  requests  the  loan  of 
movies  and  still  pictures  of  shows  and 
formations  from  member  schools. 

In  the  material  section  of  the  session 
it  is  hoped  each  school  will  have  his 
1954  show  themes  and  ideas  included 
in  the  NCBA  Pamphlet  for  national 
distribution. 

NCBA  to  Consider  Placement 
Service 

Mr.  Joseph  Colantonio,  chairman  of 
the  Teacher  Training,  Placement,  and 
Curriculum  Committee,  hopes  that  the 
NCBA  can  gradually  assist  NCBA 
members  to  find  positions  in  Catholic 
Schools  that  need  them.  Any  ideas  in 
this  area  will  be  appreciated  by  Mr. 

;  Colantonio. 


I  NCSA  PAGE  HONORS 

OUTSTANDING  BANDMASTER 

I  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  honor  a 
j  very  wonderful  person  and  excellent 
I  musician  this  month.  Mr.  Franklin 
;  Davis  has  been  working  for  the  better- 
i  ment  of  Catholic  Band  Music  and 
Bands  for  years.  The  NCBA  is  proud 
I  that  he  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
!  association  and  one  of  its  most  active 
'  members. 

,  Mr.  Davis  was  born  and  raised  in 
Overland  Park,  Kansas,  a  suburb  of 
I  Kansas  City,  where  he  still  resides.  His 
musical  career  started  at  the  age  of 
ten  when  he  joined  the  little  town 
band  on  comet.  For  the  next  few 
years  he  played  in  numerous  town 
bands  throughout  the  Kansas  City  vi¬ 
cinity.  As  his  musicianship  developed 
so  did  the  demand  for  his  services.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  Frank  began  to 
play  professionally.  During  the  ensu¬ 
ing  years  he  has  played  about  every 
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Glennon  High  School,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  to  organize  their  band.  He  also  is 
teaching  pre-band  instrument  classes  at 
the  Saint  Louis  Parochial  School.  In 
addition  to  all  these  duties  Frank 
Davis  conducts  the  Greater  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  American  Legion  Band. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Charles 
Bott,  student  of  Mr.  Davis  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bishop  Hogan  Band  was 
the  first  student  to  register  for  the 
NCBA  Summer  Camp  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  started. 

Mr.  Davis  states  that  he  is  whole¬ 
heartedly  in  support  of  the  Catholic 
Bands  and  Music  Programs  and  in  full 
accord  with  the  NCBA. 


December’s  highly  successful  Mid- 
West  are  found  in  this  issue  of  the 
SCHCXJL  MUSICIAN.  Everyone  may  be 
assured  that  the  9th  Annual  Mid- West 
National  Band  Clinic  will  be  even 
more  brilliant  than  its  predecessors, 
which  have  fittingly  attained  the  title 
of  the  Nation’s  largest,  most  practical 
and  inspirational  Band  Clinic. 


ETBOA  Festival  At 
Maryville  College  March  12 


"The  East  Tennessee  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Association  will  have  its  an¬ 
nual  Solo  and  Ensemble  Festival  at 
Maryville  College  Fine  Arts  Center 
on  Saturday,  March  12,  1955.  Judges 
will  be  as  follows:  Brasses:  Mr.  Paul 
L.  Arrington,  Band  Director,  William 
King  High  School,  Abingdon,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Woodwinds:  Mr.  Howard  F. 
Brown,  Director  of  Music  Education, 
City  Public  Schools,  Nashville,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Strings  and  Percussiorr:  Mr. 
Ludwik  Sikorski,  Head  of  Music  De¬ 
partment,  Emory  and  Henry  College, 
Emory,  Virginia.  Twirlers:  Mrs.  Peggy 
Bradshaw,  Suffolk,  Virginia. 

Auditions  will  be  held  all  day, 
and  superior  performers  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  Festival  Concert  that  eve¬ 
ning  in  the  new  College  Chapel.  No 
admission  will  be  charged  for  this 
concert,  and  the  public  is  invited. 


Franklin  Davis— NCBA 
Diroctor  Bishop  Hogan  H.  S.  Band 
Kansas  City,  Missauri 


Suggestions  For  Mid-West 
National  Clinic  Invited 

Music  directors  everywhere  are  in¬ 
vited  to  suggest  the  most  outstanding 
bands  and  clinicians  of  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  for  the  1955  Mid-West  National 
Band  Clinic.  What,  in  your  opinion, 
is  the  most  outstanding  band  in  the 
United  States?  What  entirely  new  and 
highly  practical  clinic  and  clinician 
would  you  suggest  for  1955?  Send 
your  suggestions  to  the  Executive 
Secretary,  Lee  W.  Petersen,  4  E.  11th 
Street,  Peru,  Illinois.  Final  selection  of 
this  year’s  participants  will  no  doubt 
be  completed  by  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  this  month,  so  mail  in  your  ideas 
at  once. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  tnat 
the  date  of  the  1955  Mid-West  Na¬ 
tional  Band  Clinic  has  been  moved  a 
week  earlier  in  accordance  with  the 
expressed  desire  of  the  great  majority 
of  music  directors  who  attended  the 
1954  Mid-West.  December  7,  8,  9, 
and  10  are  the  dates  to  save  for  the 
9th  Annual  Mid-West  National  Band 
Clinic  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Some  of  the  pictures  of  last 


type  of  music  with  every  type  of  band 
and  orchestra  throughout  the  mid-west. 
In  later  years  Mr.  Davis  has  become 
more  and  more  interested  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  band  phase  of  music  rather 
than  as  a  professional  performer.  He 
has  always  continued  his  studies  and 
started  by  teaching  privately  while  as¬ 
sisting  in  band  work.  Mr.  Davis  was 
appointed  band  director  of  Bishop 
Hogan  High  School  in  Kansas  City 
six  years  ago.  In  this  capacity  he  has 
developed  an  excellent  organization. 
Frank  has  helped  many  other  Catholic 
schools  start  band  programs  and  in 
this  capacity  has  been  a  benefactor  to 
nuny  Catholic  young  people  who 
would  never  have  shared  the  joys  and 
benefits  of  an  instrumental  training. 

Together  with  Mr.  Jerome  P.  Dobel, 
inarching  instructor  and  NCBA  mem¬ 
ber,  the  Bishop  Hogan  Band  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  good  marching  unit. 
The  concert  band  is  developing  rapidly 
under  Mr.  Davis  and  participates  in 
concert  work  and  school  functions. 

This  year  Mr.  Davis  is  helping 


Annual  Anthem  Contest 
Deadline  Set  For  Sept,  1st 

Capital  University  Chapel  Choir 
Conductors’  Guild  annual  anthem 
competition  is  open  to  all  composers. 
Anthems  should  be  suitable  for  aver¬ 
age  church  choirs.  Contest  closes 
September  1,  1955.  For  complete  con¬ 
test  rules,  please  write  to  Everett  W. 
Mehrley,  Contest  Chairman,  Mees 
Conservatory,  Capital  University, 
Columbus  9,  Ohio. 


Saltfleet  High  Bond  From 
Ontario  Canada  Reports 

( Continued  from  page  33  ) 
Canada. 

Mr.  Whetstone  as  well  as  taking 
over  the  high  school  directors  position, 
has  also  b^n  appointed  as  director  of 
the  Canadian  Navy  Band  H.  M.  C.  S. 
Star  at  Hamilton  and  we  would  like 
to  see  this  outstanding  Canadian  music 
directors  picture  in  "They  Are  Making 
America  Musical.’’ 

Band  Committee 
Saltfleet,  Ontario,  Canada 
Thanks  for  the  swell  letter  and  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  really  great  to  get  news 
from  our  many  friends  from  Canada 
.  .  .  fudy  Lee. 


H«r«  is  tha  axcaiUnt  Bishop  Hogan  Catholic  High  School  Band  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
which  is  undor  tho  diroction  of  Charter  NCBA  Mombor,  Franklin  Davis. 
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TED  OTIS 

offers  new  eiciting  way 
to  learn  baton  twirling! 


yiUHOD 

BATCH  T'KlRt/AI^ 
WADE  EASK/ 


TED  OTIS . .  ■  nstionstl)i  famous  tmrlmi 
champion  and  ttKher  of  champions 
proudly  offers  his  "TWIRLING  TUTOR  ' .  . 
a  new  and  excitmi  way  for  you  to  learn 
baton  twirl  in|  at  home!  Learn  from  real 
movies  ■  ■  on  continuous  film ...  NO 
REWIND..  NO  SCREEN... NO 
PROJECTOR  NEEDED' 

SEE  EVERY  MOTION! 

\  Yes ...  ut  On  ri|M  way 

A  iflO  as  fast  or  skm  as  you 

wish ...  then  M  IT  TOW- 
KLF!  Don't  delay . . .  order 
your  viewer  and  lilrns 
today . . .  assure  yourself 
HHy  of  slayinf  "out  m  Ironl  ’ 
as  a  too  twirler! 


OTIS  BATON  FILMS 


P.  O.  BOX  668,  DEPT.  D, 
HOllYWOOO  28,  CALIFORNIA 


FO»  THE 
NED  CAf 


KEY  OIL 

fic>o6  100%  ptNW. 

•  1  we  2  6r«po  kM^  kwye 

frlcll«n.lr— 

•  Far  oanaphaaao  aa6 
waa6win6o. 

•  Klaaoiaa  IS<  baMa. 

BUESCHER 

EIKHAXT,  INDIANA 


ERICAN  RAVNH'Ot 

-  QUAUTYDRI^JI^^ 


Be  A  Contest  Winner 

LEARN  High  School  Twirling 
RUDIAAENTS 

The  Easy  Wayl 
Saa  Tad  Otio  Lowga  Ad 


DRUM  MAJOR 

cmL 

TWIRLING 


•y  Pfeyd  Zarhoek 

Formar  Drum  AAojor  for  Hia  Univarsity  of  Michigan  Marching  Bond. 


Last  month,  as  you  may  recall,  we 
discussed  why  it  was  advantageous  for 
the  drum  major  to  have  some  degree 
of  twirling  ability.  Since  school  con¬ 
tests  are  once  again  facing  the  potential 
contestants,  we  also  mentioned  why  it 
was  important  for  the  contestant  to 
leave  the  so  called  "fake”  twirls  out 
of  his  routine. 

So  many  twirlers  are  interested  in 
competing  that  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  to  win  in  competi¬ 
tion.  The  twirler,  however,  should  not 
become  discouraged  by  the  number  of 
contestants.  Far  too  often  in  a  contest 
the  contestant  either  forgets  or  is  not 
aware  of  exactly  why  he  or  she  is  com¬ 
peting.  The  discussion  this  month  will 
point  out  to  the  contestant  what  we 
feel  are  some  of  the  more  important 
reasons  for  having  contest  and  what, 
if  anything,  the  contestant  may  expect 
to  learn. 

When  the  twirling  contest  was  first 
originated,  which  was  over  twenty-five 
years  ago,  contests  for  musicians  were 
already  a  common  event  in  the  school 
system.  Its  originators,  Larry  Ham¬ 
mond,  Forrest  McAllister,  and  Wesley 
Lease,  felt,  however,  that  twirlers 
should  also  have  some  means  of  com¬ 
paring  their  skill.  The  first  contest 
which  was  held  in  1931,  only  had  a 
few  contestants  and  the  twirls  that 
were  executed  were  prinurily  drum 
major  signals. 

Since  1931  twirling  has  grown  very 
rapidly,  the  period  of  the  most  rapid, 
taking  place  in  the  last  ten  years.  The 
very  fact  that  it  has  continued  to  grow 
is  a  manifestation,  that  the  youth  of 
this  country  derive  some  benefits  from 
twirling  and  from  contests. 

Probably  the  main  reason  for  going 
to  a  contest  is  to  compare  your  own 
ability  to  the  ability  of  the  other  con¬ 
testants,  with  the  final  decision  as  to 
who  is  the  most  competent,  left  up  to 
the  judge.  Naturally  we  assume  that 
the  judge  is  qualified  in  the  twirling 
field. 

Since  you  as  a  contestant  are  seeking 
the  consultation  or  advice  of  the 


Sand  oil  quotliant,  pidurot,  nows 
ralaoMt  and  othar  matarial  diroct  ta 
Floyd  Zarbock,  tZS  Jama*  Court, 
Whooton,  lllinoit. 


judges,  it  is  quite  natural  to  expect  the 
judge  to  write  comments  on  your  score 
sheet.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  time 
allotted  for  the  contest  does  not  per¬ 
mit  the  judge  to  write  lengthy  com¬ 
ments,  the  judge  will  generally  convey 
his  thoughts  to  the  contestant  via  short 
phrases.  Most  score  sheets  today  are  set 
up  with  many  of  the  more  commoo 
faults  and  merits  of  twirlers  printed 
right  on  the  sheet.  If  this  is  the  case, 
and  if  the  particular  comment  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  you,  the  judge  merely  has 
to  place  a  check  beside  the  appropriate 
comment. 

What  do  you  do  with  the  comments? 
First  of  all,  if  you  are  in  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  comment,  do  not 
hesitate  to  have  the  judge  explain  what 
he  meant.  Far  too  often  we  have 
heard  contestants  make  remarks  sudi 
as,  "How  could  that  judge  possibly  tell 
me  that  my  routine  lacked  originality,” 
or  "What  does  he  mean,  I  did  not  have 
enough  finger  work.  Why  I  had  as 
much  or  more  than  Janey  had  and  he 
did  not  say  anything  on  her  score 
sheet."  Again  we  say  that  if  the  judge 
is  competent  he  will  be  more  than 
pleased  if  you  come  up  to  him  after 
the  contest  and  ask  him  in  a  nice  way 
to  elaborate  on  the  comments  he  made 
on  your  score  sheet.  We  are  sure  that 
he  will  be  more  than  glad  to  explain 
in  detail  what  he  meant. 

Now  that  you  are  sure  in  your  own 
mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  com¬ 
ments  that  the  judge  made,  what  is  the 
next  step?  Wdl,  the  next  time  you 
practice,  you  should  take  the  score 
sheet,  or  at  least  the  comments  with 
you.  When  you  go  through  your  rou¬ 
tine,  consider  every  comment  that  was 
made.  Nine  times  out  of  ten,  if  you 
are  honest  with  yourself,  you  will  find 
(Turn  to  page  43 ) 
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SELMER-aARK  BATONS 


kvtrly  Cliirt  DiiiMt, 
fMSKtta,  Fl«. 


Itlti  Hirmi,  Nwmtii  (rM«r, 

HuitinglM  fwk,  taW.  (•rrinit,  N.  Mm. 


fitricia  Kwiawski, 
Milwaukaa,  Wnt. 


lulh  VaK^Mtta, 
thkafa,  III. 


J.  f.  (rumplar, 
DaWm.  Ark. 


SHct  da«t  Ml  aarinit  IMini  aa  o)  Ikt  hiind<M>  d  Nnrimt  clumps  wid  tuchtn  ariu  up  and  lacammand  Saliiiac-Ciath  Batons.  Watch  tor  mora  in  ant  mat  advartisofflont. 


MAIL  THIS  COUWON  NOW  I 
H.  A  A.  $«lm«r  Inc.,  Dnpl.  H-32 
Elkhart,  Indiana 

Plaosa  sand  ma  your  illustralad  fraa  foldar  dascribing 
Salmar-Clork  Salons 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

illustrating  and  dascribing  lha  many 
stylas  and  sizas  af  Salmar-Clark  ba¬ 
tons  and  twirling  accassorias.  Gat  in 
tha  championship  clou,  twirl  Salmar- 
Clark  Batons  lika  lha  champions  dol 
AAoil  tha  coupon  nowl 


Aaa  lackala, 

Jaka  lar|a,  '''^^1# 

/ 

Jaah  Wadtwartk, 

Duka  Millar, 

Nodiaa  HoaoK, 

Ekiakatk  City,  N.C. 

Albuguarqua,  S.  Max. 

J 

Miaiat,  Fla. 

Fkaaniz,  Ariz. 

Chka,  (aM. 
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By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 


THE  DRUMS  USED 


BY  SCHOOLS  THAT  BUY 


THE  BEST  EQUIPMENT 


t- 

j 


ns 


DUNS 


BAND  •  CONCERT  •  PARADE 


Gretsch  drums  are  widely  praised  for  their 
smart  appearance,  sturdiness,  and  "diat 
great  Gretsch  sound.”  The  Gretsch 
“Perfect  Roimd”  drum  shell  of  molded 
plywood  is  guaranteed  for  the  life  of  die 
dnim.  Drums  are  chrome  plated,  at  no 
extra  cost,  for  lasting  brilliance  and  easy 
upkeep.  TTiey  represent  true  economy. 


SPECTMUM  FOR  HMRCHING  BANOS  -a  big, 
complete  Gretsch  drum  section  offers  tre* 
mendous  display  value,  excitement  for  eye 
and  ear.  Consider  it  for  next  semesterl 


Nw!  Your  school  % 
colors  available  in  solid' 
lacquer  colors  or  the  i 
vibrant  new  finish  —  t 


GRETSCH  NITRON. 


—  SEND  FOR  FREE  NEW  CATALOG  •—- < 
Th«  FRED.  GRETSCH  Mfg.  C«.  SM-353 

60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  new  Gretsch  drum  catalog  to: 


AVAILABLE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS: 

Phil  Grant  Consultation  Service 
on  oil  percussion  problems.  Your 
questions  ore  welcomed  t 


>^FRED.  GRETSCH 


Fine  Musical  Instruments  Since  1983 


Considerable  has  been  said  about 
solos  and  ensembles  to  the  exclusion, 
somewhat,  of  the  drummer’s  part  in 
the  band  or  orchestral  organization. 
This  is  not  too  far  off  because  the 
better  one  prepares  for  solo  and  en¬ 
semble  playing  the  greater  value  he 
will  be  to  his  concert  group. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  above  by  an 
inquiry  from  a  young  friend  of  mine 
who  asks:  “Don’t  we  team-work 
drummers  deserve  some  space  I  don’t 
care  about  the  solo  work  but  I  sure  love 
the  band.”  Right  you  are!  However, 
I  am  sure  that  every  band  director 
would  be  very  happy  if  every  drummer 
in  his  organization  would  make  pre¬ 
parations  to  enter  the  solo  contest.  The 
well  prepared  drummer  will  be  at 
home  regardless  of  the  situation — 
contest  or  concert.  Another  young 
drummer  writes:  "I  get  nervous  when 
I  try  to  play  a  solo.  I  would  rather  not 
play  one  than  get  afraid  and  forget  it.” 
This  is  not  an  unusual  situation  at  all. 
Perhaps  I  can  help  this  a  little  bit. 

It  is  to  be  exp^ed  that  there  will 
be  some  thrill  excitement  over  the 
playing  of  a  solo  in  the  contest  but 
certainly  there  should  be  no  feeling  of 
nervous  tension.  Some  excitement  is 
natural — and  by  some  is  encouraged 
although  I  do  not  know  why.  My  per¬ 
sonal  feeling  is  the  calmer  the  better. 
’The  first  requisite  to  calmness  is  to 
know  what  you  are  doing.  I  have  never 
found  fear  overcoming  knowledge.  If 
you  know  what  you  are  doing — under¬ 
stand  it  thoroughly  you  will  find  that 
your  knowledge  will  take  precedence 
over  stage  fright  IF  you  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge. 
*11115  is  where  your  practice  comes  in. 
Knowing  how  to  do  a  thing  is  only 
one  angle.  Being  able  to  put  the 
knowledge  to  practical  use  comes  only 
from  accumulated  skills  in  using  it.  In 
simpler  words — practice.  How  a  stu¬ 
dent  on  any  instrument  can  possibly 
expect  to  achieve  skill  without  prac¬ 
tice  is  beyond  me — and  in  my  experi¬ 
ence  it  has  also  been  beyond  the  stu¬ 
dent. 

Being  able  to  do  something  musical 
is  to  a  great  extent  purely  mechanical 
— as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  entirdy 
muscular  control  when  you  come  to  a 
final  analysis.  'The  artistic  part  (the 
musicianship)  can  come  only  after  the 
muscular  control  is  attained. 


Sand  oil  quottion*  diract  to  Dr.  Jottn  Foul 
Jonas,  Contarvotory  of  Musk,  1S0B  Third 
Avo.,  Albany,  Go. 


Tympani 


A  very  timely  question  has  come  to 
me — timely  because  it  refers  to  concert 
work  and  the  part  played  by  the  tym- 
pani.  The  query  is:  ^’Wehave  two  good 
kettle  drums  now.  Do  you  think  we 
should  have  at  least  three.  I  notice 
some  pictures  show  three  or  four 
drums.  How  come.^” 

Of  course  such  a  question  is  difficult 
to  answer  without  knowing  the  back¬ 
ground  and  possibilities  of  the  band. 

I  have  heard  bands  using  two  kettle 
drums  which  I  am  sure  were  two  kc-ttle 
drums  too  many.  Some  bands  make  • 
decided  effort  to  increase  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  percussion  section  in  this 
direction.  ’Two  kettle  drums  arc 
enough  ONLY  if  the  scope  of  the 
band’s  repertoire  does  not  call  for  more 
and  the  playing  of  the  tympani  is  not 
limited  by  the  player’s  ability.  Why 
would  you  want  three  drums  if  you 
couldn’t  handle  two? 

’The  standard  set  of  kettle  drums 
will  cover  an  octave  and  with  pedal 
tuning  this  range  becomes  chromatic 
and  that  is  a  lot  of  timing  and  requires 
a  lot  of  technic  if  the  job  is  to  be 
done  right.  But  if  you  can  only  tune 
’em  up  at  the  start  and  then  leave  out 
all  notes  except  those  which  you  first 
tuned  you  surely  do  not  need  a  third 
drum.  What  you  need  is  practice!  If 
you  can  handle  two  drums  effectively 
and  your  part  calls  for  an  extension  of 
the  range  either  way  then  a  third  or 
fourth  drum  will  certainly  complete 
your  part.  Usually  the  range  is  ex¬ 
tended  down  with  a  30  or  32  inch 
drum  before  it  is  extended  up  with 
the  smaller  drum — preferably  the  24 
inch  size. 

Next  time  we  will  continue  with  the 
part  the  drummer  plays  in  the  total 
organization.  So  until  then,  so  long. 


Deadline  for  All  News 
Is  The  First  Of  The 
Month  Preceding 
Publication 
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Drum  Major  and 
Twirling  Workshop 

(  Continued  from  page  42 ) 

that  the  judge  was  not  simply  trying 
to  wear  down  his  pencil  when  he  wrote 
those  comments,  but  rather  he  actually 
saw  the  errors  he  mentioned  in  your 
perlormance. 

At  this  point  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
have  someone  other  than  yourself  look 
at  your  routine.  During  your  twirling 
arc-er  you  have  probably  learned  that 
it  is  very  difficult  for  you  to  see 
your  own  mistakes  or  faults.  A  second 
party,  however,  who  is  familar  with 
twirling  usually  will  be  able  to  point 
out  some  of  your  more  obvious  faults. 
Here  again  you  must  try  to  correct 
them. 

If  you  are  fortunate  to  have  a  quali¬ 
fied  instructor,  he  is  the  logical  person 
to  help  you  correct  your  weaknesses. 
It  is  always  a  good  idea  to  take  your 
score  sheet  that  you  received  at  the 
contest  to  your  instructor.  This  will 
give  him  some  valuable  information 
about  your  performance. 

When  you  work  with  your  instructor 
you  should  perform  just  as  though  you 
were  competing  in  a  contest.  Needless 
to  say,  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  in- 
stnictor  to  help  a  student  that  either 


has  a  mental  "block”  toward  learning, 
or  of  one  that  is  unprepared  for  his 
lesson.  If  you  are  serious  about  your 
lessons,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  as  well 
as  to  your  instructor  to  be  prepared. 

Thus  the  criticism  of  a  judge  will 
show  you  where  you  need  the  most 
practice.  Usually,  if  you  understand 
your  own  weaknesses,  you  can  through 
sincere  practice,  correct  them.  When 
you  enter  the  next  contest  you  should 
try  not  to  make  the  same  errors  that 
you  made  in  previous  contests. 

Although  the  advice  given  by  the 
judge  varies  from  contestant  to  con¬ 
testant,  we  would  like  to  mention  those 
faults  that  are  most  prevalent  with 
twirlers  today. 

The  Smile — The  word  is  very  small 
yet  when  used  appropriately  it  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  gestures  in  exist¬ 
ence. 

While  competing  it  is  always  advisable 
to  "wear”  a  smile.  The  easiest  way  to 
assure  yourself  that  you  will  smile  dur¬ 
ing  contests  is  to  practice  smiling  dur¬ 
ing  your  own  practice  sessions. 

Speed  and  Smoothness  —  Far  too 
many  twirlers  sacrifice  smoothness  for 
speed.  This  immediately  makes  the  en¬ 
tire  routine  jerky.  It  is  better  to  do  your 
routine  a  little  slower  than  to  do  it 
fast  and  jerky.  A  general  rule  here  is  to 


go  just  as  fast  as  you  can  and  still  keep 
the  entire  routine  smooth. 

In  this  same  vein,  try  to  keep  the 
speed  constant  throughout  the  routine. 
^  many  twirlers  will  literally  "breeze” 
through  their  favorite  or  easy  tricks 
and  when  they  come  to  their  more  diffi¬ 
cult  movements,  they  practically  stop. 
One  suggestion  here  is  to  organize  your 
routine  so  that  all  the  movements  can 
be  done  at  the  same  speed.  Generally 
speaking,  the  movements  that  will  re¬ 
quire  the  most  practice  to  build  up 
speed  are  the  rolls.  You  should  try  to 
do  them  as  fast  as  the  rest  of  your 
routine.  Above  all,  try  to  maintain  a 
constant  speed  throughout  your  entire 
routine. 

Footwork — ^The  downfall  of  many 
potentially  good  twirlers  is  their  foot¬ 
work.  You  should  try  to  develop  a 
definite  pattern  of  footwork  for  each 
movement.  This  will  then  take  out  an¬ 
other  of  the  common  sources  of  trouble 
in  your  routine. 

From  the  above  discussion  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  twirler  or  drum  major 
should  respect  and  use  the  criticism  of 
the  judge  in  order  that  his  twirling 
might  improve. 

Last  January  29th  and  30th,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Majorette  Contest  was  held  in 
St.  Paul,  with  over  ninety  finalists  com- 
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EDWARD  M.  METZENGER,  •xpariancKi  tymponUt  with  FREE 
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WIX  DRUM  CO. 


1728  N.  Damen  Ave.< 
Chicago  47,  Illinois 


Leading  Symphony  Orchestras  such  as 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia  use  the  W.F.L. 
Symphony  Model  tympani  because  of  its 
perfect  performance  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  Range  is  full  F  to  F.  Floor  pedal 
tuning  and  clear,  resonant  tone  from 
the  fully  suspended  parabolic  copper 
kettles  are  some  of  the  reasons  it  is 
preferred  over  all  others.  Consider  the 
best  .  .  .  consider  the  Symphony  model 
when  you  buyl 
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by  J.  Burns  Moor* 


It*!  complct*  from  cover  to  cover  with 
illuttrotioni  and  text  covering  oil  26  Rudi¬ 
ments.  Contains  many  famous  contest  solos 
and  numerous  exercises.  Considered  by 
many  os  the  greatest  drum  book  ever 
written  I 

Written  by  the  late  J.  Burns  Moore  of 
Conn.  Only  $1.00  per  copy — immediate 
delivery  nowl  Send  todayl  At  yaur  deal¬ 
ers'  or  order  direct. 
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peting.  The  contest  under  the  auspices 
of  NBTA,  was  very  well  organized  and 
operated  smoothly.  The  winners  are 
listed  below.  Adjudicators  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  were,  John  T.  Totilas,  Stanford, 
Conn.,  Mary  Evelyn  Thurman,  Alma, 
Mich.,  and  Robert  Dawson,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Senior  Division 

1st,  Ann  Nita  Ekstrom,  15,  New 
Carlisle,  Ind.  2nd,  Patte  Genin,  15,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  3rd,  Dawn  Berg,  17,  Red 
Lion,  Pa.  4th,  Joan  Prosdeany,  17, 
Omaha,  Neb.  5th,  Phyllis  Fleming,  18, 
San  Diego,  Cal.  ^h,  Jo  Ann  Riss,  15, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Junior  Division 

1st,  Roberta  Caswell,  14,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  2nd,  Barbara  Emminger  14, 
Binghamton,  N,  Y.  3rd,  Mona  Rae 
Morgan,  14,  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  4th, 
Carolyn  Ford,  14,  Zionsville,  Ind.  5th, 
Sharon  Dryer,  14,  Detroit,  Mich.  6th, 
Merlene  Ambroz,  14,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


The  String  Survey 

( Continued  from  page  21) 

the  lack  of  success  in  establish¬ 
ing  and  advancing  good  string 
programs. 

d.  Too  difficult.  Many  teachers 
state  that  this  problem  can  gen¬ 
erally  be  overcome  through  the 
teacher’s  skill  in  creating  more 
incentives  to  practice,  minimiz¬ 
ing  difficulties,  using  interesting 
and  enjoyable  teaching  mate¬ 
rials  and  through  more  public 
performances.  A  high  rate  of 
student  mortality  indicates  that 
the  teacher  should  analyze  his 
methods  an<^  teaching  proced¬ 
ures.  'This  is  a  challenge  to  the 
teacher.  Not  every  child  has  the 
aptitude  to  become  a  fine  solo¬ 
ist  but  every  average  child  can 
learn  to  play  tune^l  pieces  of 
medium  grade.  Gradual,  steady 
advancement  is  more  important 
than  exerting  pressure  upon  the 
student  to  master  difficult  tech¬ 
nical  problems.  A  teacher  who 
instills  a  genuine  love  of  music 
in  his  students,  will  find  that 
their  music  education  will  de¬ 
velop  naturally.  'The  teacher 
should  recognize  each  student’s 
individual  aptitudes  and  quali¬ 
fications  and  try  to  give  him  a 
good  basic  musical  background, 
concentrating  on  orchestra  and 
ensemble  music  rather  than  try¬ 
ing  to  develop  outstanding  solo¬ 
ists. 


e.  Loss  of  interest.  Many  teaciea 
fed  that  loss  of  interest  is 
largely  the  fault  of  the  teacher 
who  does  not  make  the  le.ssoQ 
a  fresh,  interesting  and  vital  ex¬ 
perience.  Loss  of  interest  is  not 
a  cause  for  discontinuing  lessons 
but  a  result  of  poor  and  unen- 
thusiastic  teaching  whereby  stu¬ 
dents  experience  no  musical  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

f.  Lack  of  encouragement  from 
school  boards  and  administra¬ 
tors.  Too  few  public  perform¬ 
ances  and  not  enough  prestige 
connected  with  string  music  ac¬ 
tivity. 

g.  The  lack  of  competent  string 
teachers  trained  in  class  meth¬ 
ods.  Many  string  programs  fail 
due  to  inadequate  teaching  by 
teachers  unfamiliar  with  the  lat¬ 
est  class  methods.  In  a  recent 
South  Dakota  survey,  126  out  of 
214  school  music  superintend¬ 
ents  state  that  the  reason  they 
have  no  string  programs  in  their 
schools  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
qualified  string  instructors. 

h.  Many  localities  report  that  many 
students  discontinue  their  studies 
after  leaving  the  school  class  or 
orchestra  as  no  private  teacher 
is  available  in  the  district. 

"rhe  End 


80%  of  Enrollment  in  the 
Otterbein  High  School  Bond 

( Continued  from  page  33 ) 
jorettes) ,  have  been  twirling  and  danc¬ 
ing  to  such  tunes  as  "Boogie  Woogie 
Band,’’  which  is  played  at  the  basket¬ 
ball  games  by  our  Pep  Band  of  20 
members. 

Our  band  has  progressed  very  rapid¬ 
ly  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Gladys 
Wright.  With  80%  of  the  student 
body  in  band  and  a  grade  school  band 
of  50  organized  this  year,  we  have 
great  plans  for  the  future.  In  fact  our 
goal  is  an  80-piece  band  and  a  new 
big  band  room  for  rdiearsal. 


DRUM  RUDIMENTS 
improv*  your  ploying 
HASKELL  W.  HARR 

pUjr*  and  expbiiu  the  26  drum  rodimentf 
oa  a  12*  noti-breakablc  33)6  RPlf  L.P. 
Record.  Commeotary  foDowa  text  of  his 
dnim  method  No.  2. 

Directora  and  atodenta  alike  will  want  to 
hare  their  own  peraonal  copy  of  this  new 
dram  record.  It  win  make  better  drtn  sec- 
tiona  and  aoloista. 

Price  of  record  $3.93  in  U.B.A. 

$4.25  in  Canada. 

A  copy  of  Drum  Method  No.  2  gieen  free 
with  each  record. 

Order  today  from 

HASKELL  W.  HARR 

643  Union  Aeanae,  Chkago  Haighta,  ID. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Educator 
"Keyboard  Experience" 

f  Continued  from  page  27) 

whc!i  the  school  administration  realizes 
the  need,  something  will  be  done  about 
getting  another. 

"After  all,  not  too  many  years  ago, 
no  one  would  have  believed  schools 
would  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
punhase  sousaphones,  oboes,  French 
horns,  and  other  instruments  to  bal¬ 
ance  ensembles.  Prove  a  need,  and  a 
wa)  is  found  to  fulfill  it. 

"Well,  friends,  this  is  a  suggestion 
which  you  might  find  most  valuable. 
Many  schools  have  already.  You  can 
do  a  workshop  like  this  easily.  Some 
music  educators  feel  that  a  workshop 
of  this  kind  is  more  acceptable  by  hav¬ 
ing  someone  from  outside  the  school 
system  present  it.  (A  prophet  away 
from  home,  you  know). 

"Several  music  educators  are  avail¬ 
able  who  have  been  presenting  key¬ 
board  experience  to  classroom  teachers. 
They  have  made  a  practice  of  keeping 
the  subject  down  to  earth  and  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  non-musician. 

"Any  information  you  might  wish  to 
have  in  regard  to  developing  your  own 
program  may  be  had  by  writing  The 
School  Musician. 

"Hope  you  are  enjoying  a  wonder¬ 
fully  successful  school  year. 

Sincerely, 

Marion  S.  Egbert” 
P.S.  1  am  now  writing  a  monthly 
column  in  The  School  Musician 
under  the  heading  of  KEYBOARD 
EXPERIENCE  NEWS. 

The  End 


False  Notation 

( Continued  from  page  27) 

old  adage  "If  you  have  something  im¬ 
portant  to  say,  say  it.”  In  this  way,  the 
parts  that  are  important  at  the  time 
will  be  heard.  Some  composers  be¬ 
lieve  all  the  parts  are  important. 

Composers  believe  that  all  parts 
should  be  played  alike  in  volume;  that 
is,  the  second  or  third  clarinet  should 
be  as  loud  as  the  first.  Well,  this  de¬ 
pends  on  the  register  of  the  instru¬ 
ments.  If  the  solo  part  is  in  the  upper 
register,  the  lower  parts  can  play  the 
same  volume,  and  still  the  solo  part 
will  be  heard.  However,  if  you  have 
the  rest  of  the  band  playing  forte  with 
the  first  clarinet  on  the  solo  part  in  the 
low  register,  it  will  be  lost  in  the  din. 

The  poor  oboe  player  is  abused  in 
many  ways.  If  he  plays  too  loud,  he 
sticks  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  However, 
he  really  is  outnumbered.  When  the 


composer  does  give  him  a  solo,  the  rest 
of  the  band  parts  are  usually  too  heavy 
in  the  accompaniment.  There  again  it 
is  a  matter  or  balance.  Either  there  are 
too  many  instruments  playing,  or  the 
marking  for  the  band  is  too  loud  for 
the  single  oboe  player. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that 
our  band  scores  need  revision  in  the 
marking  of  volume  in  order  to  get  the 
proper  balance.  Of  course,  this  can  be 
attained  through  a  lot  of  arduous  work 
of  the  conductor  with  the  conventional 
marking.  If  the  parts  were  marked  in 
the  proper  manner  with  all  parts  NOT 
having  the  same  volume  sign,  unless  it 
was  required,  then  we  could  say  to  our 
students  "Play  the  music  as  it  is  writ¬ 
ten.” 

The  End 


H*r«  it  raolly  a  keen  cornat  trio  of 
La  CrotM,  Kantat  Rural  High.  (I  to  r) 
Duan*  Ranbargar,  Sandra  Barg,  Sharia 
Bizak.  Mr.  Gaorga  D.  Kaith  it  thair 
diractor. 
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Tha  naw  SlINGERlANO  ratoinar 
pratarvat  tha  haad,  raody  for  in- 
ttallation  on  drums. 


•  Mada  from  froth,  pickla  curod  light  calf,  promium  grada  tkint— 
ckokatt  packar  taka  off. 
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Hont  and  tha  quality. 
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Orckattra— Parada— Tom  Tomt. 

•  Mado  by  Drum  Makort  for  Drum  uso. 
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Cornet  Soloist 
Thomas  F.  Darcy/  Jr. 

This  month  I  would  like  to  briefly 
honor  an  outstanding  cornetist  and 
give  a  few  highlights  in  this  musical 
career.  He  is  not  only  one  of  the  finest 
cornet  soloists  in  America,  but  also  an 
outstanding  conductor,  composer, 
clinician  and  adjudicator.  When  I  was 
a  lad  in  my  teens,  I  regularly  turned 
on  our  radio  to  listen  to  the  weekly 
broadcast  over  NBC  of  the  famous 
United  States  Army  Band  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  was  thrilled  and  inspired 
beyond  all  imagination  when  Thomas 
F.  Darcy,  Jr.,  who  was  associate  leader 
and  comet  soloist  at  that  time,  played 
so  artistically  his  beautiful  cornet  solos 
with  the  Army  Band  accompanying. 
This  was  an  experience  I  shall  always 
remember  for  it  helped  me  to  settle 
for  life  the  question  of  what  I  should 


S«nd  all  quattiont  direct  to  B.  H.  Walkor, 
Director  of  Mutk,  Gaffney  High  Sdiool, 
Gaffney,  South  Carolina. 


follow  as  a  profession.  Thomas  Darcy’s 
cornet  solos  inspired  me  to  let  nothing 
stop  me  from  booming  a  brass  player. 
When  he  played  a  song,  such  as 
SWEETEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD, 
Rossini’s  INFLAMATUS,  LOVE’S 
OLD  SWEET  SONG,  or  DRINK  TO 
ME  ONLY  WITH  THINE  EYES, 
ALL  THOSE  ENDEARING 
YOUNG  CHARMS,  he  ran  the  gamut 
of  the  human  emotions  for  the  listener 
with  his  superb  tone  quality  and  won¬ 
derful  phrasing,  such  as  only  the 
greatest  singers  can  express. 

Captain  Darcy  is  probably  best 
known  as  leader  of  the  United  States 
Army  Band  of  Washington,  a  post  he 
held  for  many  years,  but  in  the  early 
30’s  I  remember  him  through  his  NBC 


broadcasts  as  cornet  soloist  and  asso¬ 
ciate  leader  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Band. 
In  World  War  I,  which  I  can  still 
remember  though  I  was  quite  young 
at  that  time.  Captain  Darcy  was  the 
youngest  band  leader  in  the  Army  and 
served  on  eight  fronts  with  two  years 
of  it  with  the  famous  original  First 
Division.  He  was  selected  by  General 
Pershing  to  conduct  the  massed  bands 
of  the  First  Division  along  side  with 
official  bands  of  Great  Britian,  France 
and  Italy. 

After  Thomas  Darcy,  Jr.,  has  served 
the  U.  S.  Army  Band  as  cornet  soloist 
and  associate  director  for  ten  years,  in 
1935,  he  was  appointed  Captain  and 
complete  leader  of  this  world  famous 
organization  which  included  some  of 
the  finest  band  performers  in  the 
world.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  know  more 
of  these  great  artists,  but  I  do  recall 
two  all  time  greats  in  the  brass  world 
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HOLTON  COLLEGIATE 


Trumpets  •  Cornets  •  Trombones 


Every  year  Holton  collegiate  Instruments  are  inspiting 
more  thousands  of  students  to  better  music.  Collegiate  is  the 
first  and  most  popular  choice  because  each  instrument  is  de¬ 
signed  to  make  the  most  of  student  talent,  crafted  to  satisfy 
the  most  critical  bandmaster  —  in  quality,  beauty,  perform¬ 
ance  and  tone.  And  this  superiority  is  proved  in  hundreds 
of  bands  throughout  the  nation. 

Your  Holton  Dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  why 
Holton  Standard  Collegiate  Instruments  are  your 
best  buy-pcr-dollar  for  better  band  music. 
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Frank  HOLTON  &  €o. 


N«w 

Helton  Son!- 
Clodtlono  Com  in 
beautiful  checked  fabric  finish, 
durable  Vinyl  Plostic  Binding, 
rich  brats  fittings.  Features  spe¬ 
cial  mute  compartment.  Shewn  — 
Holteri  Cellegiote  No.  504 
Comet  .  .  .  $122.50  in  cate 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO., 
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and  it  one  time  members  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Band  which  I  will  mention  now. 
One  is  William  F.  Raymond,  artist 
trombone  soloist  and  one  of  my  prede¬ 
cessors  as  columnist  (trombone)  for 
thf  school  musician.  Another  is 
Keig  Garvin,  outstanding  trombone 
soloist  and  pupil  for  eight  years  with 
"Jerry”  Cimera. 

In  World  War  II  Captain  Darcy 
was  not  only  leader  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Band,  but  was  Dean  of  Army  Band- 
niasters  School  and  personally  taught 
conducting  techniques  to  most  of  our 
Army  and  Air  Force  bandmasters. 
Secretary  of  War  Stimson  appointed 
Captain  Darcy  as  advisor  to  the  War 
Department  on  all  band  matters.  Cap¬ 
tain  Darcy  presented  the  U.  S.  Army 
Band  in  more  than  five  hundred  per¬ 
formances  in  eight  different  countries 
while  he  was  serving  overseas  with 
Gen.  Eisenhower’s  Supreme  Head¬ 
quarters  connected  with  SHAEF.  ] 
Besides  his  authoritative  knowledge 
and  skill  as  a  cornetist,  Captain  Darcy 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Band¬ 
masters  Association,  is  listed  in 
"WHO’S  WHO  IN  AMERICA,” 
White  s  "HISTORY  OF  MILITARY 
MUSIC  IN  AMERICA,”  England’s 
•FARMERS  MILITARY  BANDS” 
and  is  a  very  successful  composer  and 
publisher. 

Since  Captain  Darcy  retired  from 
the  Army  in  January  1946,  he  has 
contributed  richly  to  the  great  cause 
of  music  and  music  education  from 
coast  to  coast  throughout  America 
through  his  many  clinics,  appearances 
as  guest  conductor  and  adjudication 
engagements  for  colleges  and  high 
schools.  In  this  way  he  has  kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  needs  of  present 
day  bands  and  instrumental  depart¬ 
ments. 

Darcy's  Trio  For  Trumpets 
(Cornets) 

Darcy’s  compositions  for  band  and 
brass  ensembles  rank  at  the  top,  but 
I  am  especially  fond  of  his  TRIO  FOR 
TRUMPETS.  Maybe  this  writer  would 
like  to  have  had  it  called  TRIO  FOR 
CORNETS  since  he  prefers  the  cornet 
to  the  trumpet  not  only  as  a  solo  and 
ensemble  instrument,  but  also  as  a 
concert  band  instrument.  Anyway,  the 
TRIO  is  delightfully  interesting  music¬ 
ally,  very  programistic,  a  good  contest 
trio  (on  the  newest  1953  National 
List)  and  has  band  accompaniment, 
so  it  can  be  effectively  used  in  your 
band  concert.  Published  by  Bourne 
with  either  piano  or  band  accompani¬ 
ment.  Price  Full  Band  $4.50. 

Maestoso  and  Allegretto  Section 

Play  with  a  bold  full  tone  at  ff 
volume,  so  as  to  "break  the  ice”  at  the 


Top  Artists  Agree 


Have  been  serving 
the  most  critical 
musicians  for  over 
50  YEARS 


For  Trombone 
or  Volvot 
With  Droppor 


bvttrr  bane  inslriimenlst  nine**  111112 


No  finer  Bond  Instruments  are 
made.  For  design,  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance,  perfection  of  tone,  tune, 
and  intonation,  YORK  has  no  peer. 
Demand  the  finest.  Get  it  with 
YORK.  Ask  for  YORK  at  your  mus¬ 
ic  dealer  today,  or  write  to; 


Your  Music  Ooalor 
Will  Supply  You 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE 
SM  WHEN  WRITING 


SPRIADS  FARTHER 
LASTS  LONGER 


Superior  spreading  power, 
slower  evaporation,  uniform 
consistency — Holton  Oil  tests 
best  for  easier,  speedier  in¬ 
strument  action. 

No.  1 — Trombone  Slides 
No.  2 — Valve  Instruments 
No.  3 — Fine  Mechanisms 

25c  with  swab  applicator 
^  30c  with  dropper 


Deadline  for  All  News 
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Month  Preceding 
Publication 
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beginning  and  get  over  any  small  de¬ 
gree  of  nervousness  until  warmed  up 
in  the  performance,  then,  when  you 
are  assured  that  you  are  warmed  up 
and  lips  are  vibrating  easily,  you 
should  soften  down  some  by  the  time 
you  reach  the  Moderato  Section.  Make 
gradual  ritard  before  Moderato,  but 
play  the  first  two  measures  of  Alle¬ 
gretto  somewhat  fast  as  indicated. 

Moderato  Section 

May  be  played  slower  and  somewhat 
legato  or  semi-legato  with  commas  in¬ 
serted  for  breath  marks  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  places:  after  three  measures  and 
three  counts,  then  again  after  the  rest 
of  that  measure  and  four  more  meas¬ 
ures,  then  after  the  next  four  meas¬ 
ures  rests  occur. 

Polka  Section 

Increase  the  tempo  here  and  be  care¬ 
ful  to  observe  the  slurs  marked  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  triplets.  Play  all  notes  not 
slurred  in  a  brilliant,  detached  man¬ 
ner,  especially  the  eighth  and  sixteenth 
notes.  Accent  the  note  occurring  on  the 
first  count  of  each  measure  and  observe 
ritard  and  a  tempo  carefully.  Sustain 
the  hold  for  about  four  counts,  play 
phrases  with  even  tempo,  except  for 
ritard  measure.  The  whole  movement 
may  well  be  practiced  in  four  counts 
jier  measure,  disregarding  the  Alla 
Breve  mark  until  all  notes  are  well 
mastered,  then  gradually  increase  the 
tempo  until  the  Alla  Breve  (cut  time) 
tempo  is  reached. 

Second  Moderato  Section 

This  section  should  be  played  in  an 
expressive  rubato  style,  breathing  every 
four  measures.  In  each  of  the  first 
three  four-measure  phrases,  play  as 
follows:  begin  the  eighth  notes  in  the 
first  measure  slowly  and  linger  ex¬ 
pressively  on  the  half  note  which  fol¬ 
lows,  play  the  secOnd  measure  like¬ 
wise,  then  speed  up  on  third  measure 
and  begin  gradually  slower  on  the 
fourth  measure.  Each  of  the  first  three 
phrases  are  played  in  this  same  manner 
and  the  last  phrase  begins  loudly  on 
the  high  notes  with  full  tone  and  then 
makes  slight  ritard  at  the  end.  Triple 
tongue  the  triplet  at  each  a  tempo 
measure.  When  taking  the  D.  S.  to 
repeat  the  Polka  section  play  it  a  little 
faster  the  second  time  through. 

Coda 

Play  the  Coda  as  rapid  as  the  Polka 
or  possibly  a  little  faster,  provided 
your  technique  permits  you  to  perform 
it  in  a  clear  precise  manner.  Separate 
the  whole  notes  and  accent  each 
strongly  near  the  end,  sustaining  the 
last  note  at  the  hold  for  about  five 
counts  as  you  elevate  your  comet 
slightly. 


Be  sure  to  rehearse  each  comet 
player  separately  on  each  part,  tnen 
practice  together  when  eadi  part  is 
mastered.  Practice  holding  each  note 
in  slower  section  as  a  fermata,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  chords  for  balance  and  in¬ 
tonation.  Drill  the  three  cornetists  to 
hold  their  instruments  uniformly  and 
to  bring  them  up  together  by  counts, 
hold  the  instruments  level  while  play¬ 
ing  and  slightly  elevated  on  the  last 
note.  Stage  appearance  is  important! 
Good  luck  with  your  contest. 

The  End 
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South  Carolina  Holds 
All-State  Woodwind  Clinic 

( Continued  from  page  37) 

and  the  minute  details  of  woodwind 
instrument  mechanics  and  specifica¬ 
tions,  including  reeds  and  mou^pieces. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  All-State  Woodwind  Clinic  were 
the  sessions  on  the  2nd  day  including 
the  topics  Playing  the  Oboe,  Oboe 
Reed-Making,  Bassoon  Playing,  and 
Bassoon  Reed-Making. 

The  1st  All-State  Woodwind  Clinic 
could  not  possibly  have  had  more  to 
offer  for  students  and  directors.  Those 
persons  unable  to  attend  will  perhaps 
never  know  what  a  great  loss  they 
have  suffered.  For  those  present,  they 
will  forever  remember  the  inspiring 
and  beautiful  tones  heard  on  the  clari¬ 
net,  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoon  in  the 
hand  (and  embouchure)  of  the  artist, 
Mr.  Russell.  All  persons  who  were 
present  are  deeply  indebted  to  Myron 
E.  Russell  for  a  thrilling  2  day  clinic. 
P.S.  A  must  for  all  Directors  and  Oboe 
students  is  the  54  page  boede  "Oboe 
Reed  Making  and  Problems  of  the 
Oboe  Player”  written  by  Mr.  Russell. 
May  be  secured  direct  from  Myron  E. 
Russell,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College, 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa — Price  Si. 25. 


STYR ATONE  MUTES 


Straight  Modal 
Cog  Medal... 
Wow  Modal... 


•  Precision  molded  of  Polystyrene  plastic  by 
Selmer  (London) 

•  Natural  resonance  for  surprising  tonal 
brilliance 

•  Resistant  to  swelling,  warping  and  fraying, 
thanks  to  unusual  dimensional  stability 

•  Highly  resistant  to  dents,  breakage  and 
moisture 

•  Finished  in  gold  color,  trimmed  with  crimson 

•  All  three  for  less  than  the  cost  of  one  good 
metal  mute. 


■anondi 


By  Barbara  Long 
Teenage  Reporter 
Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania 


Looking  down  the  line  of  smartly 
clad  majorettes,  it  seems  difficult  to 
believe  that  at  one  time  we  were  a 
group  of  sad  looking  girls,  unable  to 
learn  the  precision  drills  and  under¬ 
stand  verbal  commands.  During  the 
summer  months,  practice  sessions  took 
place  with  each  girl  working  hard  to 
reach  her  goal,  that  of  being  among 
the  selected  girls  to  remain  for  the 
year, 

(Turn  to  page  66) 
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EnsembI*  Interpretation  and 
Practice 

Last  month  our  topic  was  solo  per¬ 
formance,  or  rather  the  preparation 
for  solo  performance;  the  necessary 
qualifications  musically,  technically;  a 
properly  chosen  number  within  our 
scoj-)e  or  playing  level  among  many 
other  requirements. 

What  we  find  to  be  true  of  solo 
performance  is  equally  true  of  en¬ 
semble  performance  plus  an  additional 
requisite  of  making  a  group  perform 
as  an  individual. 

Webster’s  New  International  Dic¬ 
tionary  defines  the  noun  ENSEMBLE 
in  the  following  manner.  4)  music,  a) 
The  united  performance  of  all  voices, 
or  instruments,  engaged  in  rendering 
a  piece  of  concerted  music,  as  a  quar¬ 
tet,  quintet,  or  the  like;  also,  loosely, 
the  united  performance  of  an  orches¬ 
tra  or  chorus,  b)  The  group  of  musi¬ 
cians  taking  part  in  such  a  perform¬ 
ance.  c)  The  total  effect  or  such  a 
performance. 

These  definitions  cover  quite  a  broad 
field  of  endeavor  and  one  should  make 
certain  of  the  many  necessities  re- 


S«nd  all  quMtions  direct  to  Bob 
Organ,  Bob  Organ  Studios,  842  South 
Franklin  Street,  Denver  9,  Colorado. 


quired  to  fill  such  an  order.  I  have 
stated  many  times  and  will  repeat  the 
statement  again  —  "Small  ensemble 
practice  is  one  of  the  best  procedures 
to  develop  better  players.”  I  also  be¬ 
lieve  every  instrumental  student,  re¬ 
gardless  of  instrument  played,  should 
have  training  in  a  small  ensemble  of 
some  type,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
work  with  band  or  orchestra.  The 
earlier  a  student  becomes  interested  in 
such  a  practice  the  sooner  he  will  be 
able  to  produce  better  sounds  in  band 
and  orchestra. 

On  every  instrument  there  is  a  regis¬ 
ter  that  develops  more  quickly  than 
the  other  registers.  Unless  the  young 
student  is  forced  by  either  his  director 
or  private  teacher  to  widen  his  playing 
register,  the  student  will  find  it  very 
convenient  to  play  In  the  register  that 
plays  easiest  for  him. 

A  balanced  tone  quality  in  all  regis¬ 
ters  is  certainly  a  must  for  good  per¬ 
formance — and  this  is  where  one 
should  be  careful  in  selecting  the  en¬ 
semble  number  for  any  group,  in  order 
that  all  players  of  the  group  are  play¬ 
ing  within  their  developed  register. 
This  observation  alone  is  certainly  a 
starting  point  in  choosing  an  ensemble 
number  for  contest  purposes  along 
with  the  following  suggestions. 

Choosing  an  Ensemble  Number 

a)  Choose  a  number  within  your 
performance  level;  b)  One  that  you 
will  enjoy  playing;  c)  One  in  which 
you  must  extend  your  efforts  a  little 
in  order  to  grow;  d)  Go  to  work  with 
the  thought  in  mind  that  teacher  and 
student  form  a  team — for  this  mutual 
interest  is  of  vital  concern. 

All  teachers  are  working  toward  a 
common  cause  and  that  goal  is  to  pro¬ 
mote,  create,  produce  or  help  students 
become  better  players  on  their  respec¬ 
tive  instruments.  Whatever  means  it 
takes  to  do  this  we,  as  teachers,  are 
naturally  interested  in;  Whatever  it  is 
for  ultimate  results.  This  mutual  in¬ 
terest,  as  I  have  just  stated  above,  "is 
of  vital  concern  to  student  and  teacher 
alike.” 

(Turn  to  page  ^8 ) 
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the  individual 
from  playing  to 
the  best  of  his 
ability.  Linton 
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cians.  Linton  ' 

sets  high  standards 
for  quality . . .  which 
are  reflected  in  the 
beauty,  tonal  quality 
and  performance  so 
evident  in  this — the 
world’s  finest  bassoon! 
Why  accept  less  . . . 
play  a  Linton! 
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1  here’s  all  the  difference  in  the 
Avorld  in  Pruefcr’s  “Silver  Throat’.’ 
The  upper  section  of  this  popular 
ebonite  clarinet  is  lined  with  a  nickel 
silver  tube  that  improves  the  into¬ 
nation  and  eliminates  joint  breakage. 

You’ll  notice  a  big  difference,  too, 
in  your  band  or  orchestra  when  the 
musicians  play  Pruefer  “Silver 
Throat’’  clarinets.  Perfectly  designed 
and  skillfully  crafted,  they  give  a 
trouble-free  and  superior  perform¬ 
ance  under  any  and  all  conditions. 
Keys  are  made  of  hardened  nickel 
silver  which  can  be  regulated  and 
adjusted. 

Others  imitate,  but  none  can  du¬ 
plicate  the  Pruefer  “Silver  Throat’’. 

See  your  dealer  about  our  free 
trial  offer  of  a  Pruefer  “Silver  Throat” 
clarinet.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Pruefer 

G.  PRUEFER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
19S  Union  Avonuo 
Previdonco,  Rhedo  Island 

FREE:  Writ»  For  tho  btatrtHully 
illu$trat0d  PruoFer  catalog. 


Some  Ensemble  Considerations 

In  last  month’s  column  the  discus¬ 
sion  centered  around  solo  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  practice.  It  was  pointed  out 
then  how  tonguing,  technique,  brea¬ 
thing,  phrasing,  etc.,  must  be  welded 
together  if  the  music  is  to  have  mean¬ 
ing.  Technique  alone,  or  tone  alone 
would  not  suffice:  all  of  the  factors  in¬ 
volved  must  be  amalgamated. 

Some  of  the  methods  outlined  for 
the  soloist  can  be  profitably  employed 
by  the  ensemble  group.  First,  an  over- 
1  all  glimpse  of  the  music  should  be 
taken  to  consider  style,  period  of  com¬ 
position,  etc.  Each  player  will  scan  his 
I  part  for  technical  passages,  for  tricky 
spots,  for  fermatas,  for  measures  of 
rest,  for  key  changes,  etc.  Students 
I  should  be  extremely  careful  about  key 
changes  and  accidentals.  The  poor 
group  is  one  that  fails  to  change  keys 
precisely.  While  scanning  technical 
I  passages  all  dynamic  markings,  canta- 
bile  and  melodic  sections,  should  be 
I  carefully  observed, 
j  Each  player  should  examine  the 
,  score  to  see  just  how  his  particular 
i  part  fits  into  the  total  picture.  This  is 
a  most  important  point.  Of  course  the 
score  should  always  be  available  at  the 
rehearsal  for  consultation. 

In  any  chamber  work  there  will 
usually  be  several  spots  calling  for 
close  ensemble  playing.  These  spots 
'  will  become  apparent  after  the  first 
;  "reading”.  Fermatas,  quick  tempo 
changes,  rubatos  and  ritards  are  cases 
in  point.  With  each  player  studying 
the  score,  the  passage  no  matter  how 
difficult,  can  be  worked  out. 

To  facilitate  the  efficiency  of  any 
group  the  lead  player  often  acts  as 
leader  giving  down  beats  and  cutoffs. 
This  does  not  in  the  least  predicate  a 
subservient  role  on  the  part  of  the 
other  players.  All  fine  professional 
groups,  string  quartets  or  wind  groups, 
give  to  one  of  their  players  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  leading.  The  first  clarinet, 
in  the  clarinet  quartet  for  instance, 
must  learn  to  give  clear,  precise  mo¬ 
tions;  his  up  and  down  beats  should 
be  in  the  manner  of  the  conductor  and 
should  not  be  over  pretentious.  *1110 
rest  of  the  group  must  learn  the  art 
of  following.  A  well  knit  group  is  one 
that  "comes  in”  and  releases  together. 
For  that  reason  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
I  practice  "attacks”  and  releases. 


Sand  all  qwMtiont  diract  to  David  Kaplan 

DIractor  oF  AAwtIc,  RaynoMs  Communily 

High  School,  RaynoMt,  IIMnelt. 

Achieving  good  intonation,  balance, 
blend,  melodic  playing,  and  technical 
know-how  are  the  aims  of  the  good 
ensemble.  Now  just  how  does  the  pro¬ 
fessional  group  achieve  these  aims? 
Does  the  answer  lie  in  the  fact  that 
each  member  possesses  flawless  tech¬ 
nique,  perfect  intonation,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  tone?  Naturally  all  of  these  factors 
are  present.  But  the  answer,  I  believe 
lies  elsewhere.  These  fine  players  have 
learned  the  important  art  of  ADJUST¬ 
MENT  and  COMPROMISE;  they 
know  just  how  to  adjust  to  each  other’s 
playing  and  make  appropriate  compen¬ 
sations.  This  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned 
by  our  school  ensemble  players.  The 
professionals  play  together  so  much 
that  they  know  pretty  much  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  each  other’s  playing.  Here  is 
another  lesson:  the  school  group  must 
PLAY  together  as  much  as  possible 
so  that  the  players  can  get  the  "feel” 
of  each  other’s  playing.  Ensemble  play¬ 
ing  means  cooperative  playing,  and 
cooperative  playing  marked  by  compro¬ 
mise  and  adjustment  is  the  key  to  the 
good  group. 


THE  SWEETEST 
CLARINET  EVER  MADE 

The  finest  Clarinet  in  the  world  is  o 
BUFFET.  It  is  used  by  more  fine  sym¬ 
phony  ond  popular  clarinetists  than  any 
other  clarinet.  See  the  BUFFET  at  your 
music  dealer  or  write  us  today  and  be 
convinced  that  BUFFET  is  the  one  clari¬ 
net  in  the  world  for  you. 


CARL  FISCHER 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  iw 

lOS  East  16th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y-. 
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Expression  in  Music— Part  V 
Dynamics 

To  continue  with  the  series  on  ex¬ 
pression  the  discussion  this  month  con¬ 
siders  some  faults  in  dynamics. 

1)  Students  do  not  seem  to  grasp 
the  gradualness  of  the  crescendo  or 
detrescendo.  They  start  fairly  soft  and 
then  all  of  a  sudden  reach  a  forte. 
Learning  how  to  play  the  cresc.  correct¬ 
ly  involves  an  understanding  of  the 
marking  but  also  correct  breathing  and 
blowing  habits.  The  cresc.  and  dim. 
are  two  of  the  very  important  marks 
of  expression;  their  understanding  is 
therefore  mandatory. 

2)  Another  marking  causing  trou¬ 
ble  is  the  accent  listed  variably  as  ►, 
sfp,  sf,  etc.  For  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  the  ►  and  sf  are  the  same.  They 
all  denote  special  stress  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  note.  It  is  this  type  of  marking  that 
gives  zest  and  vitality  to  music.  Their 
neglect  adds  to  the  artificial  and  hum- 
dmm  interpretations  we  so  often  hear. 
The  sfp  asks  that  the  note  be  struck 
forcefully  and  then  immediately  sof¬ 
tened;  it  is  used  in  isolated  situations 
and  is  quite  effective. 

3)  When  some  students  "see”  the 
line  —  above  a  note  it  is  like  seeing 
nothing  at  all.  Yet,  this  tenuto  marking 
is  so  important.  It  means  to  play  the 
note  long  and  drawn-out.  A  series  of 


tenuto  notes  would  be  played  with  lit¬ 
tle  space  betwen  them  and  certainly 
not  staccato! 


Reviews  of  Educational 
Literature 

Selmer  Bandwagon — distributed  by 
Selmer,  Elkhart,  Indiana.  Selmer  pub¬ 
lishes  these  little  booklets  regularly. 
Interesting  articles,  good  woodwind 
record  lists,  and  misc.  tips  are  to  be 
found. 

Vol.  1,  No.  1,  Spring  1952 — In 
Sharp  or  Flat,  Mr.  Wesley  Pearce  of 
Salt  Lake  has  some  interesting  advice 
for  students  learning  how  to  tune.  The 
student  must  first  recognize  "beats”, 
the  waves  indicating  pitch  dissimilari¬ 
ties.  The  next  step  is  for  the  student 
to  either  raise  or  lower  his  pitch.  If  a 
tone  is  raised  and  the  beats  slow  down 
then  the  tone  was  flat  but  if  the  speed 
increases  the  tone  was  sharp.  If  a  tone 
is  lowered  and  the  speed  increases  then 
the  tone  was  sharp,  etc.  By  such  prac¬ 
tice  the  student  can  learn  to  discrimi¬ 
nate. 

Vol.  1,  No.  2,  Fall  1952 — Introduc¬ 
ing  Scales  &  Chords  by  David  Weber, 
a  prominent  New  York  clarinetist,  is 
a  good  article  in  this  issue.  Scale  and 
chord  work  is  important  but  too  often 
the  youngster  is  given  material  that  is 
too  low  and/or  too  high  for  his  tech¬ 


nique.  Mr.  Weber  insists  that  no  one 
text  should  be  considered  a  bible;  he 
does  recommend  the  24  Varied  Scales 
&  Exercises  by  /.  B.  Albert.  To  be  em¬ 
phasized  are  four  points:  1)  evenness 
of  sound  and  volume,  2)  smooth  con¬ 
nections  at  difficult  spots,  3)  evenness 
of  rhythm,  4)  various  dynamic  and 
articulations.  How  a  small  school  can 
have  a  good  band  is  discussed  by  Glen 
Peterson  in  another  article. 

Vol.  1,  No.  3,  Spring  1953 — There 
are  several  interesting  articles  includ¬ 
ing  Let’s  Have  a  Band  in  Our  Town 
by  Edgar  T  hies  sen,  Troup  in  g  With  the 
Sousa  Band  by  Edmund  C.  Wall, 
School  Band  Principles  by  Mark 
Hindsley. 

New  Music  Reviews 

12  Caprices  (in  the  form  of  Studies) 
— F.  T.  Blatt,  ed.  by  Giampieri  G. 
Ricordi,  1954. 

Francesco  Taddeo  Blatt  was  born  in 
1783  in  Prague.  An  influential  teacher, 
Blatt  held  ^e  clarinet  position  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Prague.  Among  his 
numerous  works  for  clarinet  are  a 
method  and  the  Trio  in  Eb  (reviewed 
here — a  Ricordi  publication) . 

The  first  Caprice,  in  C,  begins  with 
a  6/8  Andante  which  leads  into  an 
Allegro  4/4.  In  eighths,  this  part  fea¬ 
tures  quick  jumps  from  low  to  high 
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ARTIST 
Model  #113 


DELUXE 
Model  #313 
$155 


EBONITE 
Model  #103 
$135 


WOODWINDS. 


From  France  to  American  musicians  .  .  .  comet 
the  most  complete  line  of  quality  instruments 
ever  preducedi 

Made  in  Paris  ...  by  Famous  reed  instru¬ 
ment  craftsmen.  Featuring  hand  fitted, 
drop-forged,  nickel  silver  keys  .  .  . 
Perfectly  phrased  tone  holes  .  ,  . 
Select  Grenadilla  .  .  .  Final  test¬ 
ing  by  Artists.  From  the  incom¬ 
parable  Master  Models  down  to 
the  3  Value-Packed  Clarinets  pic¬ 
tured  —  Henri  Du  Bois  offers  a 
model  to  fit  every  need. 


$1B7.50 


DISTRIBUTED 
EXCLUSIVELY  BY 


DIV.  OF  C.  G.  CONN,  LTD. 
EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 
ATLANTA  3  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  5 


Gentlemen; 

Send  my  Henri  Du  Bois  Catalog  showing  the 
14  famous  clarinets  .  .  .  plus  Oboes,  English 
Horn  and  Bassoons. 

Name _ 

Address  _ - 

City . 
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DEPT.  SM,  CONTINENTAL  MUSIC 
1S10  RIDGE  AVENUE 
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register.  Caprice  No.  3,  also  in  C,  starts 
with  an  Aaagio  3/4  with  an  Allegro 
in  eighths  following.  No.  4  is  an  alia 
breve  featuring  chromatics  while  in  the 
6/8  Allegro  of  No.  5  the  tongue  gets 
a  workout.  Very  fast  finger  work  is  the 
feature  of  No.  11,  a  slurred  vivace. 

Varied  techniques  are  demanded  in 
the  Caprices.  For  the  student  who  is  on 
his  way  in  further  development  the 
Caprices  form  good  supplementary 
material.  They  are  not  of  the  most 
difficult  calibre.  Laying  well  for  the 
moderately  advanced  the  grading 
might  be  placed  as  4+ — 5~. 

Wain  Duels — Flute  and  Clarinet — 


selected  and  arranged  by  George  Wain, 
Kjos,  1934.  $1.30.  (unaccompanied). 
Here  is  a  most  recent  publication  to 
come  to  my  attention  and  it  is  a  very 
fine  offering.  Readers  will  no  doubt 
recall  the  Wain  collection  of  Trios  for 
two  clarinets  and  piano  reviewed  here 
last  year.  Now  Kjos  and  Wain  have 
done  it  again,  adding  to  the  woodwind 
literature  a  significant  publication. 

In  the  main,  the  Duets  (16  in  all) 
have  been  drawn  from  flute  duos.  Thus 
we  find  a  Larghetto  by  W.  F.  Bach 
(from  his  Sonata  for  two  flutes),  an 
Allegro  and  a  Minuet  by  Beethoven 
(Flute  Duo),  an  Allegro  by  Kummer 


THAN  A  DOLLAR 


Edgware,  the  grenadilla  wood  clarinet  that’s  virtually 

crackproof,  has  keys  that  are  exceptionally  serviceable,  too. 
There  are  no  sand  cast  keys  .  .  .  Every  Edgw’are  key  is 

power-forged  nickel  silver!  And,  what’s  more,  the  entire  key 
mechanism  is  NICKEL  PL.\TED  to  stay  sparkling  bright. 


Edgware 

For  full  particulars  on  the 
world's  most  popular 

darinat,  write  C.  Bruno  &  *1 29.50  with  case  for  Grenadilla 

Son,  Inc.,  460  W.  34th  wood  model.  Ebonite,  *1 19.50  retail. 

Street,  New  York  or  1 1 00 
Broadway,  Son  Antonio, 

Texas.  In  Canada:  Boosey  & 

Hawkes,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
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(from  Flute  Duo),  etc.  In  addition 
there  are  works  by  ^rbiguier,  Ferliag, 
Garibaldi,  Keller,  Mazas,  and  Mozart. 
The  four  Mozart  pieces  are  from  the 
famous  K.487  which  have  long  been 
played  as  clarinet  duets. 

Throughout  the  Duets  the  clarinet 
takes  the  position  of  second  voice  but 
this  in  no  way  means  less  interest. 
Both  parts  share  in  the  challenging, 
stimulating,  and  interesting  material. 

There  is  much  variance  among  the 
Duets.  Some,  like  the  first  four  (of 
Keller)  are  short,  half-page  little  pieces 
— charming  efforts.  No.  7,  the  Kum¬ 
mer  Allegro  is  a  longer  two-page 
movement;  it  is  not  very  technical  and 
offers  much  opportunity  for  phrasing 
and  melodic  playing.  The  Mozart  duets 
are  also  short  but  quite  beautiful.  The 
Ferling  Rondo  is  a  spirited  movement 
and  somewhat  technical;  it  will  be 
great  fun  to  play.  In  the  Garibaldi 
Duo,  the  Allegro-Lento-Allegro  (6/8) 
will  offer  contrast  to  the  performers. 
Finally,  the  Beethoven  Allegro  will 
provide  for  a  most  rewarding  musical 
experience. 

The  Duets  vary  in  difficulty  from  the 
easier  Keller  and  Mozart  to  the  more 
extended  Ferling,  Kummer,  and  Gari¬ 
baldi.  The  range  in  difficulty  is  prob¬ 
ably  3-5.  Though  there  are  a  few 
tricky  spots  the  clarinet  part  lays  fairly 
well.  This  is  a  problem  confronting 
the  arranger — to  make  sure  that  the 
"arranged"  instrument  does  not  run 
into  too  much  difficulty.  The  clarinet 
is  in  three  sharps  in  three  of  the  duets. 

.  The  flute  and  clarinet  will  have  ex¬ 
citing  adventures  wading  through  this 
excellent  literature.  Opportunities  for 
expressive  playing,  for  phrasing  and 
interpretation  abound  everywhere.  In 
clear,  concise  printing  the  edition  is  a 
fine  addition  to  the  woodwind  library. 
Duet  playing  among  the  woodwinds  is 
fine  training  and  great  fun.  The  reper¬ 
toire  is  thoroughly  enhanced  by  George 
Wain's  latest  effort.  I  also  think  it  is 
musically  sound  to  have  students  per¬ 
form  without  accompaniment  some  of 
the  time.  The  Duets  are  fine  examples 
of  the  better  duet  chamber  music  for 
two  woodwinds.  HIGHLY  RECOM¬ 
MENDED  for  rental,  concert,  contest, 
church,  or  just  plain  jun.  No  score  is 
published  so  the  director  will  have  to 
make  one  for  contest  purposes. 


Nuggets  of  News 


Have  you  heard  the  new  clarinet  and 
sax  recordings  distributed  by  Selmer? 
These  will  be  reviewed  in  the  future 
along  with  the  notable  "Time  and  The 
Winds"  by  Frederick  Fennell;  it  is 
published  by  Leblanc. 
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Ac*  ordion  Briefs 

( Continued  from  page  28  ) 

Anthony  Galla-Rini  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  the  famous  concert  artist, 
arranger,  teacher  and  lecturer  confined 
his  Important  lectures  to  the  bass  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  accordion.  Each  teacher 
present  was  presented  by  the  ATG 
with  the  new  treatise  on  the  accordion 
bass  ...  a  new  booklet  written  by 
Galla-Rini  which  is  confined  to  the 
explanation  of  the  bass  and  its  proper 
use.  This  booklet  was  written  for  the 
ATG  by  Galla-Rini  but  is  available  to 
all  teachers  at  a  nominal  sum  and  may 
be  had  by  writing  ATG  President, 
Tony  Rozance,  304  East  Craig  Place, 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 

At  the  request  of  the  teachers  Galla- 
Rini  complied  with  a  short,  informal 
concert  which  highlighted  the  day. 

Lari  Holzhauer,  ATG  Executive 
Secretary,  had  much  of  interest  and 
value  to  offer  in  her  lecture  on  "Short 
Cuts  in  Teaching.”  Fred  Holzhauer, 
of  Traverse  City,  Michigan  was  help¬ 
ful  to  the  teachers  with  his  lecture  on 
"Minor  Accordion  Repairs.”  This 
brought  forth  some  good  discussions 
and  ideas. 

Following  each  session,  time  was 
allotted  for  open  discussion.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  valued  features  of  the 
Workshop.  Teachers  did  not  hesitate 
to  bring  up  their  problems  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  one  discussion  led  into  an¬ 
other  to  such  an  extent  that  one  lecture 
period  had  to  be  omitted,  it  being  felt 
that  it  was  more  important  to  the 
teachers  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  their  problems  and  needs. 
Some  very  fine  points  were  brought  up 
in  these  discussions  which  were  bene¬ 
ficial  to  all. 

It  was  a  disappointment  that  Ernest 
Alice,  a  well  known  figure  in  the  ac¬ 
cordion  field,  who  was  scheduled  for 
an  important  lecture,  was  unable  to  be 
present,  but  the  time  was  used  for 
discussions. 

The  Kansas  City  Workshop  was  pre¬ 
sented  on  a  trial  basis  by  the  ATG  to 
I  discover  if  teachers  would  be  interested 
in  having  good  instruction  brought  to 
them,  as  many  are  unable  to  attend 
Workshops  in  Chicago  and  New  York 
due  to  the  time  required,  financial  rea¬ 
sons  and  transportation.  The  response 
I  to  the  Kansas  City  Workshop  proved 
that  teachers  are  eager  for  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  more 
sectional  Workshops  can  be  made 
available  throughout  the  country. 


Weston  High  of  W.Vo. 

f  Continued  from  page  36 ) 

Hospital.  We  played  a  concert  of  a 
large  variety  of  numbers  for  an  appre¬ 
ciative  audience.  Also  we  annually  en¬ 
tertain  the  patients  of  our  local  state 
hospital  with  a  4th  of  July  outdoor 
program  and  Christmas  concert. 

Next  spring  we  hope  to  participate 
in  the  Apple  Blossom  Festival  at  Win¬ 
chester,  Virginia.  We  plan  to  raise  the 
entire  amount  of  money  to  finance  the 
trip  by  various  projects  under  the  spon¬ 


sorship  of  the  Weston  Band  Parents 
Qub.  A  band  minstrel  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  spring. 

Other  future  plans  include  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  Lions  International 
Convention  held  in  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey.  The  band  has  already  accepted 
an  invitation  to  play  next  summer  in 
the  American  Legion  State  Conven¬ 
tion. 

Our  band  has  a  band  council,  which 
assists  in  creating  policies  in  the  band 
and  in  helping  make  it  a  smooth  run¬ 
ning  organization,  but  more  about 
that  next  time. 


Hl/ood ! 
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Companion  to  the  Edgware,  here  is 
a  clarinet  for  the  professional.  Nickel  plated,  power-forged 
silver  keys.  AND  .  .  .  grenadilla  of  such  perfection, 
it  qualifies  as  vintage  wood.  Write  today  for  full  particulars. 
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PROFISSIONAL 
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NOW  you  can  afford 
to  start  students 
on  a  really  good 


MUSIC  —  Curricular 
Or  Extra  Curricular? 

By  Dr.  J.  Maynard  Wettlaufer,  ASBDA 


New  low  price  for  the 
NEW  A.  Fontaine 
clarinets  puts  these 
superior  instruments 
easily  within  your 
budget 

Eveiy  Music  Supervisor 
knows  the  value  of  starting^ 
students  on  instruments 
a  professional  would 
consider  adequate. 

For  only  $125.00,  a  price 
slightly  higher  than  that  of 
clarinets  usually  offered 
for  school  use,  you  can 
have  an  instnunent  that  is 
vastly  better  in  every 
way.  The  new  A.  Fontaine 
blows  easily,  blows  in  tuiit| 
—  and  with  good  intona¬ 
tion;  has  all  the  child¬ 
proof  features  you  look  for; 
is  impressive- looking, 
impressive-sounding. 

Ask  us  now,  how  you  may 
obtain  A.  Fontaine  Clarinets 
and  other  Gretsch 
woodwinds  and  brass,  on 
the  effective  Gretsch 
Talent  Test  Rental  Plan. 
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lad*  In  Franca,  of  quality 
granodilla  wood.  Bagi.inar-praof 
tofaty  bridga  kay,  tlobilizad 
kay  potti,  powar-forgad 
nickal-silvar  kayt.  Daluxa 
pluth-linad  Franch  ttyla  com. 
Expartly  ragulotad  just  bafer* 
•hipmant  to  you. 
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How  do  you  ofterate  this  "activity” 
that  must  fit  into  both  of  the  above 
categories?  You  must  realize  that 
Music  is  the  only  subject  in  the  school 
curriculum  so  involved. 

When  we  compare  our  work  with 
the  English  or  social  studies  teacher, 
particularly  in  the  upper-grade  levels, 
we  must  be  ex/^<^curricular  in  our  ap¬ 
proach  ...  we  must  prepare  for  vari¬ 
ous  programs  and  public  appearances 
which  subject  our  pupils  to  an  atmos¬ 
phere  rather  remote  from  the  usual 
classroom  procedures  —  yet  we  must 
retain  a  more  pedantic  level  than  the 
athletic  coach  .  .  .  sliding  into  a  rather 
curricular  slot. 

It  is  difficult  to  divorce  these  two 
activities  even  in  our  minds.  We  strive 
to  do  a  good  job  and  to  satisfy  the 
requests  of  our  community,  with  a  too- 
frequent  result  of  stopping  our  curric¬ 
ular  "teaching”  to  prepare  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  "effect”  wanted  for  a  special  event. 

In  fact,  there  are  times  when  we 
must  take  our  class  and  work  entirely 
toward  performance,  leaving  the  im¬ 
portant  fundamentals  imtil  "later”  . .  . 
a  time  that  may  never  come. 

Few  administrators  understand  this, 
since  they  see  only  the  "good”  work 
of  a  finished  product ...  a  spectacular 
Marching  iland,  a  fine-sounding  and 
technically-proficient  G)ncert  Band, 
or  the  many  appearknces  of  smaller  en¬ 
sembles  at  various  functions  where  "a 
little  Music”  is  needed.  They  are  really 
not  interested  in  the  myriad  details 
which  must  be  moulded  into  a  com¬ 
posite  of  satisfactory  performance,  and 
often  do  not  realize  the  fact  that  hours 
of  instruction  and  discussion  have  been 
used,  or  that  so  much  more  knowledge 
than  the  basic  skills  of  the  usual  four 
college  years  are  necessary  to  produce 
this.  Thus,  they  think  mainly  in  the 
extra-curricular.  The  records  of  pass¬ 
ing  percentage,  home-work  assign¬ 
ments,  etc.,  are  delegated  to  the  3-R’s. 

Most  schools  now  have  Music 
classes  (and  Bands,  Orchestras  and 
Choruses)  scheduled  on  "school  time,” 
in  regular  class-periods  during  the  reg¬ 
ular  school  day.  This  is  certainly  a  big 
step  forward,  and  none  would  chal¬ 
lenge  the  merit  of  this,  for  we  do  get 


to  see  our  pupils  with  a  regularity  for¬ 
merly  denied. 

Most  of  us  have  a  Marching  AND 
Concert  Band  of  two  separate  entities, 
yet  rather  similar  in  personnel;  and 
our  time  is  spent  working  with  both 
groups,  simultaneously — somdiow.  Yet 
these  are,  in  actuality,  performing 
groups,  and  more  extra  than  curricular 
in  mode.  What  do  we  rehearse?  Too 
often  it  is  marches  and  field  effects 
from  September  until  Thanksgiving, 
then  come  overtures  and  "sitting" 
music  for  the  winter.  We  mix  these 
two  groups  in  a  proportion  to  fit  out 
needs.  Inus  the  oboe  and  bassoon 
(and  alto  and  bass  clarinet)  players 
^  a  bit  tired  of  playing  marches  in 
the  fall,  and  the  extra  brass  and  per¬ 
cussion  players  make  our  "Music”  a 
bit  boisterous  in  the  mid-winter. 

As  has  been  stated  many  times  pre¬ 
vious  to  this,  we  must  work  out  some 
arrangement  so  that  we  do  not  have 
a  "field”  Band  all  year  (outside  and 
inside)  or  the  opposite — a  classical- 
music  group  without  change.  I  have 
heard  some  Bands  at  foo£all  games 
by  actually  tensing  my  sound  senses, 
although  the  movement  of  marching 
(with  accompanying  trombone  slides, 
etc.)  was  clearly  visible.  I  have  also 
heard  some  Bands  from  beyond  closed 
auditorium  doors  in  what  should  have 
been  touchingly  beautiful  melodies. 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  a  criticism, 
per  se,  or  anyone’s  ideas  or  methods 
of  teaching  music  to  bandsmen.  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  a  philosophy  which  no 
one  has  agreed  upon,  and  which  sets 
no  national.  State  or  even  local  stand¬ 
ards.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  doing  the 
best  with  the  material  on  hand,  and 
to  satisfy  our  superiors  in  their  re¬ 
quests. 

Although  it  may  not  be  possible  in 
all  school  situations,  I  have  attempted 
to  clear  this  (at  least  in  the  students’ 
minds)  by  having  Band  "classes” 
which  meet  in  the  usual  class  periods 
daily.  From  this  group  we  "invite”  the 
students  to  after-school  rehearsals  for 
the  performing  (or  extra-curricular) 
groups.  Thus  I  am  able  to  teach  cer¬ 
tain  fundamentals  of  group  tuning, 
tone  production,  eccentricities  of  dif¬ 
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fere.it  instruments,  basic  theory,  sight- 
teaci.ng,  solving  rhythm  problems,  etc., 
with'  the  added  incentive  of  "playing 
through”  a  lot  of  music  every  week. 
Gra'ies  and  credits  are  given  in  the 
usutl  classroom  manner,  although 
hon  ework,  as  such,  is  not  assigned.  A 
careful  check  is  kept  of  improvement, 
and  there  is  time  to  hear  individuals 
perform  certain  passages  at  any  time. 
No  one  is  denied  membership,  al¬ 
though  there  are  certain  specific  tech¬ 
niques  which  must  be  known  for  min- 
iaiu.n-requirement  consideration  for 
any  performing  group. 

This  means  that  all  extra-curricular 
work  is  being  done  where  it  should 
be— after  hours,  the  same  as  an  ath¬ 
letic  group  or  a  school  play  or  a  debate 
team.  It  may  seem  strange,  but  this 
has  been  the  most  helpful  thing  to 
make  the  students  feel  that  they  "be¬ 
long”  ...  the  esprit-de-corps  necessary 
for  any  successful  organization.  Thus 
they  t^e  their  private  lessons,  prac¬ 
tice  the  field  or  concert  music  and  still 
find  time  to  do  their  regular  home¬ 
work  assigrunents  .  .  .  without  the 
usual  problem  of  having  to  coax,  ca¬ 
jole,  heckle  or  demand  these  things. 
Naturally,  awards  are  waiting  for  them 
for  satisfactory  completion  of  each 
year’s  efforts,  but  there  is  no  misunder¬ 


standing  about  what  is  actually  hap¬ 
pening.  In  other  words,  they  realize 
that  the  B?iid  "period"  helps  them  to 
play  their  instrument  better,  and  not 
merely  another  sheet  of  music.  They 
meet  the  same  musical  problems  over 
and  over,  and  if  they  have  learned  the 
HOW  to  play  the  little  scribbles  on 
the  5-lines  right  (sometimes  the  FIRST 
time  through!  !)  these  same  problems 
met  and  attacked  in  after-school  re¬ 
hearsals  are  staved  much  more  quickly. 

'This  means,  of  course,  that  ^e  Di¬ 
rector  must  be  willing  to  spend  the 
extra  time  also  .  .  .  which  might  be 
FIVE  afternoons  in  extreme  periods 
of  performance.  Further,  it  is  possible 
to  hold  evening  rehearsals  if  the  occa¬ 
sion  demands. 

With  these  training  groups  (and 
with  co-operation  from  your  guidance 
or  scheduling  administrators)  you  can 
have  a  complete  playing  unit  in  each 
class.  Further,  you  know  the  students 
better,  you  know  their  capabilities,  and 
you  can  advise  them  better  about  their 
problems.  Thus  ALL  students  partici¬ 
pate  in  playing  and  understanding 
Music  every  day,  and  those  willing  and 
able  to  spend  more  time  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  performing  groups — 
the  "big"  Bands,  I  call  them. 

If  you  have  a  combined  school  of 


more  than  the  usual  3  or  4  upper 
grades  (10-12)  this  idea  can  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  the  junior  high  level,  or 
can  even  be  adopted  in  some  degree  in 
the  elementary  school. 

For  many  years  I  attempted  to  have 
all  of  the  musicians  scheduled  into  the 
ONE  period  each  day  that  I  had  my 
regular  "rehearsal” — until  it  became 
obvious  that  I  was  attempting  to  hope 
for  the  impossible.  Several  of  my  bet¬ 
ter  musicians  always  had  a  conflict — 
with  Latin  III  or  some  other  class 
which  also  was  scheduled  for  only 
one  period  per  day — and  somehow  we 
always  nunaged  to  have  at  least  one 
such  conflict  with  another  class.  When 
these  students  are  planning  to  attend 
a  college  which  still  demands  such 
a  requirement,  the  Band  Director  has 
no  case  to  try  to  defend.  Thus,  these 
pupils  were  "lost”  to  me  during  that 
semester,  since  they  could  not  possibly 
make  up  the  performance-learning 
which  we  managed  to  work  out  in 
"class”. 

In  the  three  such  groups  (Band) 
that  I  now  meet  daily,  I  can  determine 
to  a  great  extent  the  interest  of  each 
child,  I  can  find  out  work-habits  which 
are  important  should  he  be  promoted 
to  a  performing  group,  and  I  get  to 
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Why  Music  Educators 
Specify  Woodwiuds  By 
M.  LaCroix  (Paris) 

—  Because  they  are  superior  instru¬ 
ments  at  prices  definitely  lower  than 
their  quality  would  indicate . . .  because 
school  requirements  figure  promi¬ 
nently  in  their  design  and  construction 
. . .  and  this  fall,  because  of  interesting 
new  improvements  that  make  them 
particularly  suitable  for  student  use. 

nm 

GRETSCH  ALBUM 
of  WOODWINDS 

featuring  the  full  LACROIX  line, 
and  the  producU  of  many  other 
makers  of  famous  woodwinds  as 
well... for  example: 

CUllNHS  by  M.  LaCroix, 

A.  Fontaine  and  Couesnon, 
all  famous  French 
each  a  leader  in  its 
price  class. 


■astooNS  by  Wm.  Heckel, 
Kohlert.  and  H.  Zalze^ 


OlOCS  by  Cabart  and 
M.  LaCroix. 


saxophones  by  Beaugnier, 
Monopole  and  Grafton. 


PIUTES  including  Gretwh- 
American.  M.  LaCroix 
and  A.  Fontaine.  >|P 


1^11  NOW  POH  PHSX  AtUOSA 


Pleaie  send  free  OtnSCH  ALBUM  OP 
WOODWINDS,  to: 


Zen* . State  . 

□  ATTRACT  NEW  RECRUITS  for 
your  band  and  orchestra  program  with 
the  aid  of  the  authoritative  ORETSCH- 
TILSON  Musical  Aptitude  Teat.  Stimu¬ 
lates  interest  of  student  and  parent. 
Check  here  for  full  informatioa. 
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Fine  Musical  Instruments  since  1883 


know  each  student  quite  well.  Further¬ 
more,  no  one  becomes  a  member  of 
these  extra-curricular  groups  by  "sign¬ 
ing  up”  for  Band  Class.  Discipline 
problems,  increasing  in  the  past  few 
years,  are  solved  more  easily,  too,  since 
you  can  use  a  bit  of  the  athletic-coach 
type  of  approach  .  .  .  using  "substi¬ 
tutes”  or  "alternates”  ready  to  step 
into  places  made  vacant  by  sickness  or 
that  occasional  feeling  of  indispensa¬ 
bility  which  crops  out  in  neophyte  mu¬ 
sicians  who  attempt  to  prove  their 
worth  in  eccentricities. 

In  our  anxiety  to  do  a  good  job,  we 
sometimes  expect  teen-agers  to  be  able 
to  shift  gears,  mentally,  as  quickly  as 
we  do.  They  don’t  have  sufficient  musi¬ 
cal  background  to  do  this  perfectly  the 
first  time.  Some  of  the  "faking”  (in 
one  medium  or  another)  can  be  traced 
to  this.  By  having  smaller  groups 
which  are  not  being  subjected  to  per¬ 
formance  pressure  constantly,  every 
student  can  develop  a  more-rounded 
musical  experience  in  a  more  natural 
environment;  and  you,  as  Director,  can 
plan  your  work  with  fewer  disturb¬ 
ances.  With  2  or  3  periods  available 
for  Band  scheduling,  your  administra¬ 
tors  will  have  less  excuse  for  eliminat¬ 
ing  any  musicians  from  your  groups. 
Student  class-lists  (by  periods)  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  spring  will  help.  You  will 
have  time  to  give  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  which  will  be  completely  under¬ 
stood.  You  will  also  be  able  to  have 
fall  concerts  and  mid-winter  parades 
with  a  minimum  of  routine  change . . . 
a  few  extra  rehearsals  of  the  group 
being  presented. 

We  can  be  CURRICULAR  AND 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ...  and  make 
our  work  a  bit  more  pleasant.  We  need 
not  parade  oboe  and  bassoon  players 
with  clarinets  (and  spoil  embou¬ 
chures  .>)  or  have  our  "sound”  spoiled 
by  8  drummers  pounding  on  various 
percussion  instru/nents  (keep  them 
happy  and  busy?)  because  they  are 
members  of  the  band.  Separate  these 
groups  in  jact,  and  let  them  enjoy 
music.  Use  the  challenge  of  perform¬ 
ance  to  create  extra  effort.  Continue 
your  enthusiasm  and  showmanship,  but 
allow  yourself  the  privilege  or  also 
being  a  Music  Educator. 

The  End 


Double  Reed  Classroom 

( Continued  from  page  51) 

Again  in  reference  to  our  definition 
of  the  word  ENSEMBLE  —  c)  The 
total  effect  of  such  performance.  In 
this  much  must  be  considered  along 
these  lines — Ensemble  playing  requires 
the  basic  requisite  for  strict  rhythm  and 
must  be  regarded  a  vital  factor  for  per¬ 


formance — In  solo  playing,  equMiij 
of  tone  within  ourselves  is  of  niost 
importance.  In  ensemble  playing,  tonal 
balance  between  the  players  is  of  niost 
inr<portance.  One  is  of  individual  im¬ 
portance,  while  the  other  is  of  collec¬ 
tive  importance.  In  the  long  run,  if 
one  has  mastered  the  individual  im¬ 
portance  of  their  playing,  they  are  well 
on  their  way  toward  mastering  the  col¬ 
lective  importance  of  their  playing. 
However,  the  latter  can  come  only 
through  the  constant  practice  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  one's  self  as  well  as  listening 
collectively  while  in  ensemble  practice. 
This  in  turn  involves  many  other 
requisites,  such  as  intonation — proper 
articulation  —  technical  efficiency  — 
careful  phrasing — interpretation — etc. 

There  are  many  such  requisites  one 
can  think  of  to  improve  performance. 
It  is  necessary  for  every  ensemble  mem¬ 
ber  to  listen  carefully  to  himself  in 
ensemble  playing.  Otherwise,  we  CAN 
and  WILL  PERFORM  LESS  PROFI¬ 
CIENTLY,  simply  because  we  become 
careless  in  our  own  playing,  resulting 
in  a  poor  group  performance.  It  is  just 
as  easy  to  give  a  good  performance  as 
it  is  to  give  a  poor  one.  Ensemble  play¬ 
ing  can  be  fun. 

Importance  of  Proper  Reed 

Another  item  to  be  respected,  not 
ohly  for  solo  playing  or  ensemble  but 
for  our  playing  in  general,  is  of  course 
the  reed.  According  to  my  correspon¬ 
dence  the  reed  is  still  the  number  one 
common  ailment.  Playing  new  reeds  we 
have  never  blown  on  before  is  not  safe. 
A  properly  adjusted  reed  is  just  as 
imf^ant  as  our  instrument  or  the 
music  we  play. 

Have  seen  tex)  many  cases  where  the 
reed  has  definitely  b^n  the  cause  of 
failure  to  a  performer.  No  player,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  well  experienced, 
knows  what  a  new  reed  will  do.  Again, 
no  two  players  use  the  same  tension 
reed.  The  grip,  or  bite,  I  place  on  a 
reed  is  not  the  same  as  you  place  upon 
it.  The  grip,  or  bite,  as  we  term  it, 
placed  upon  any  reed  —  double  or 
single— has  EVERYTHING  TO  DO 
WITH  ITS  TENSION  (making  the 
reed  seem  too  thidc  or  too  thin). 
Hence,  the  only  way  to  know  a  satis¬ 
factory  reed  is  to  play  on  it  before 
hand  and  become  accustomed  to  it. 
After  all  YOU’RE  looking  out  for 
YOU  (not  in  a  selfish  way  but  in  a 
practical  way). 

My  advice  is  this — never  play  on  a 
reed  in  performance  until  you  have 
tried  it  out  privately — so  that  you  may 
know  or  at  least  have  some  idea  as  to 
how  well  the  reed  will  perform  for 
you,  and  in  turn  how  well  you  will 
perform  on  the  reed. 
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C  ondition  of  Your  Instrument 

Another  item  at  contest  time  is  the 
playing  condition  of  your  instrriment. 
Our  instrument  should  be  in  playing 
condition  at  all  times.  Have  you  a  pad 
thai  has  become  hardened  by  moisture 
and  then  has  dried  out? — you  think 
it  covers  but  it  really  doesn’t.  Have  you 
a  cork  joint  that  is  not  air  tight? — you 
think  you  can  get  by  with  it,  but  will 
you  ?  "There  are  nuny  other  little  things 
that  happen  to  an  instrument  that  can 
grow  into  a  major  repair  job. 

Do  you  know  there  are  more  major 
repair  jobs  which  develop  in  this  way, 
than  in  any  other  manner? 

Personally,  when  I  find  a  pad  that 
seems  to  be  the  least  bit  hardened,  I 
always  replace  it  at  once.  When  I  find 
a  cork  joint  that  proves  the  least  bit 
wobbly,  I  recork  that  joint.  When  a 
key  is  out  of  line  for  any  reason,  I 
straighten  it  immediately. 

The  cost  of  taking  care  of  these 
items  in  the  early  stages  is  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  cost  of  a  complete  over¬ 
haul  job.  In  the  long  run  you  will 
always  have  a  better  playing  instru¬ 
ment  at  a  minimum  cost. 

As  double  reed  players — let’s  get 
into  a  small  ensemble  of  some  kind 
for  music  festival  time.  You  will  enjoy 
it  I  know. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  next 
month. 

The  End 

Marching  Techniques 

( Continued  from  page  25  ) 

using  sound  fundamental  marching 
techniques.  Clever  ideas,  expensive 
musical  arrangements,  and  elaborate 
costumes  are  of  no  avail  unless  the 
band  plays  musically  and  marches  well. 
"These  two  fundamentals  must  always 
be  the  first  considerations. 

The  End 

The  Band  Stand 

( Continued  from  page  21) 

Hunting  Tower  Ballad  by  O. 
Respighi  (G.  Ricordi) 

March,  Opus  99  by  Serge  Prokofieff 
(Le^s) 

PERCUSSION  CHOIR:  Three 
Brothers  by  Michael  Colgrass 
(Music  for  Percussion) 

Prelude  and  Rondo,  from  Suite  for 
Band  by  Burnet  Tuthill  (Summy) 

Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry — 
set  by  Percy  Grainger  (C. 
Fischer) 

Chorale  and  Allelulia  by  Howard 
Hanson  (Carl  Fischer) 

The  Commander  March  by  R.  B. 
Hall  (Big  'Three  Music  Corp.) 

Anyone  having  information  alMut 
other  Intercollegiate  Band  Festivals  is 
urged  to  send  complete  information 
to  the  editor  of  this  column ! 
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WITH 

WOODWIND’S  FAMOUS  REFACING  SERVICE 


Woodwind'*  mouthpioco  oxporti,  oil  tpocioliili  in 
Iho  doiign  ond  monwlodurt  of  moulhpiocot,  con 
moko  your  outdotod,  unwtoblo  moothpiocoi  .  .  . 
vioblo  ond  modern  I 

They  work  with  precision  machinery  and  insirw- 
ments,  accurate  to  one  tenth  el  1/lOOOth  of  on 
inch,  to  moke  every  refocing  job  o  perfect  one. 

Your  mouthpiece  needn't  be  e  Woodwind.  Re- 
gordleii  of  the  moke,  regardless  of  its  age,  our 
refocing  experts  con  moke  it  os  good  os  new  ... 
in  some  coses  ochieving  o  result  thot  elmoef 
equals  o  Woodwind  mouthpiece,  dependent  oi 
course  upon  the  quality  of  the  brand  sent  in. 


■EFACING  ANY  RUBBER' 
OR  ELASTIC  MOUTHPIECE 

$3.00 

REFACING  ANY  METAL 
OR  GLASS  MOUTHPIECE 


$4.00 


IPrIces  for  special  facings  will 
be  quoted  upon  request.) 

MOTEi  When  sending  mouthpieces  for  reloc- 
ing,  please  furnish  complete  instructions  re¬ 
garding  lay  ond  lip  opening  desired.  Belter 
still,  tell  us  who!  slondord  mouthpiece  lacing 
you  wish  to  hove  copied.  Because  of  our  low 
prices,  all  relacing  jobs  must  be  considered 
•nol.  PlEASE  ENCIOSE  ISc  RHURN  POSTAGE. 
|N  fse're  le  Hmr  Twk,  son.  m4  sm  as  psrs.Mll> 


.  <  r  •///</  ^ 


DEPT.  U-355r  601  WEST  26th  St.,  N«w  York  1,  N.  Y. 


RECOMMENDED  . .  .TRY  IT  AND 
YOU'LL  SEE  WHY! 

THE  CLARINET 
AND 

CLARINET  PLAYING 
by  ROBERT  WILLAMAN 

The  only  work  of  its  kind  on  the  market, 
contains  everything  a  student  should  know 
about  his  instrument.  This  volume  has  been 
acclaimed  as  the  finest  treatise  on  the  Clar¬ 
inet  ever  put  together.  Completely  revised 
and  enlarged  edition.  O  3912 

$5.00  a  copy 

Carl  Fischer,  INC.,  62  Cooper  Square,  New  York  3 
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[Rasters 


By  Dr.  Angelo  La  Mariana 


The  field  of  string  education  has 
perhaps  developed  chiefly  because  of 
the  untiring  efforts  of  string  educators. 
However,  the  contributions  of  music 
publishers,  recording  companies,  in¬ 
strument  makers  and  string  manufac¬ 
turers  have  surely  aided  significantly 
to  the  cause.  Most  teachers  are  aware 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  catalogs 
and  publications  of  both  American  and 
Europeon  publishers  and  recording 
companies  but  many  are  unaware  of 
the  excellent  efforts  of  the  American 
string  instrument  makers. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  very 
fine  articles  of  Otto  Leppert  of  Lyon 
and  Healy  of  Chicago,  published  in 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Under  the  title 
"String  Survey”  (Oct.  1953,  May, 
Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.  1954,  and  Jan.  1955 
Issues).  If  you  have  overlooked  any  or 
all  of  these  articles,  do  please  correct 
the  oversight — they  are  most  worth¬ 
while. 

Scherl  and  Roth,  through  its  educa¬ 
tional  director  J.  Frederick  Muller  has 
just  published  a  free  maniial  (which 
is  reviewed  below)  entitled  "You  Fix 
Them.”  Because  a  teacher's  time  be¬ 
comes  more  valuable  as  string  student 
enrollment  increases,  a  manual  of  this 
order  will  be  constantly  used  and 
found  extremely  helpful  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  we  are  reviewing 
this  manual  in  addition  to  music  for 
review  and  hope  in  the  future  to  call 
your  attention  to  sujch  publications  of 
interest  to  all  string  educators. 

You  Fix  Them — J.  Frederick  Muller 
— Pub.  Scherl  &  Roth,  1729  Superior 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Price — 
Free  upon  written  request  to  publisher. 

This  36  page  manual  containing 
detailed  and  easily  understood  instruc¬ 
tions  on  how  to  make  minor  repairs 
"on  the  spot”  is  divided  into  three 
parts. 

Part  I — includes  a  diagram  of  no¬ 
menclature  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
violin  and  bow.  Each  of  the  sections 
on  repair  contains  a  list  of  materials 
and  tools  needed  as  well  as  photo¬ 
graphs  and  diagrams  of  the  steps  to 
follow. 

Part  II — contains  the  conclusions  of 
the  M.  E.  N.  C.  String  Committee — 
"Suggested  Minimum  Specifications 
and  Construction  Standards  for  String 


Sand  all  quastioni  diroct  to  Dr.  Angalo 
to  Mariona,  Waitam  Mlchifun  Collaga  of 
Education,  Kalamazoo,  Midi. 


Instruments.” 

Part  III — deals  with  "Significant 


Whan  muticiant  boy  ttring  inatrumant*,  ttwy 
apaad  all  kinds  of  manay  la  obtain  tba  anas 
wHb  tho  vary  flnast  tonal  quality. 

PlEASE— don't  sooil  your  llna  instnnnont  by 
Msbif  imitation  strings;  nomaly,  of  matol  or 
otbar  cbaon  molartal^ 

Only  OUT  and  OUT  WOUND  strings  hova  lha 
aualily  to  bring  out  to  hs  full  maosurs  all 
tba  baautiful  tana  your  Inttrumsnt  bolds. 

To  gat  Ibasa  flnast  strings  look  for  and  iiH 
sist  on  Ibo  following  trods  nomas.  Thay  ora 
quorontaad. 

LA  KllA  NU-TONE 

LA  PKEEERITA  SWEETONE 

CRITBtlON  REOINA 


tO¥M  tMidiiiig  tiiiM 
tpMdi  tNickiit  progratt 
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String  Development”  as  presented  at 
the  M;E.N.C.  Conference,  Chicago, 
March  1954. 

That  outstanding  men  in  this  field 
have  been  consulted  and  contributed 
to  this  manual  is  also  indicated  by  an 
acknowledgement  for  contributions  to 
Mtlvin  Schneider,  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College;  Robert  Becker,  University  of 
Wyoming;  Gilbert  Waller,  University 
of  Illinois  and  Mr.  Muller,  Albert 
Roth  and  Siegfried  Petzold  of  Scherl 
and  Roth. 

EnMmble  Material 

Trio  Sonata  for  String  and  Organ — 
Op.  1,  #1  in  F  for  2  violins,  cello 
with  organ  or  piano.  A.  Corelli — 
(1653*1713).  Editor — E.  Power  Biggs 
— Pub.  Mercury  Music  Corp.  Al  W. 
63rd  St.,  N.Y.  23,  N.Y.  — 

$2.00 — Parts  30c — Score  and  Parts 
$2.75. 

This  lovely  Sonata  da  Chiesa  a  tre 
has  been  recorded  by  the  editor  on 
Victor  Records  with  the  Fiedler  Sin- 
fonietta.  Two  violins  include  3rd  posi¬ 
tion;  cello  except  for  1  measure  in  3rd 
position  is  playable  in  the  1st  position. 
Grade  III. 

*  *  * 

Trio  Sonata  for  Strings  and  Organ 
— Op.  3,  #2  in  D  for  two  violins, 
cello  with  organ  or  piano. — A.  Corelli 
—Editor  E.  Power  Biggs — Pub.  Mer¬ 
cury  Music  Corp. — Score  $2.00 — Parts 
30i — Score  and  Parts  $2.73. 

This  work  has  also  been  recorded 
by  the  same  group  as  above.  All  parts 
include  the  3rd  position.  The  original 
figured  basses  are  indicated  in  bo&  of 
the  above  compositions.  Grade  IV. 

*  *  * 

Trio  Suite  for  two  Violins,  Cello 
and  Piano.  —  Johann  Vierdanick 
(1641)  — Editor-M.  Seiffert  —  Or- 
ganum  Series  III,  #4.  Available  Con¬ 
cordia  Publishing  House  (St.  Louis, 
Mo.)  Score  and  Parts — $1.00. 

Four  short,  easy  dances,  a  Pavan, 
Gagliarda,  Ballo,  and  Correnta  in  the 
key  of  A.  First  violin  includes  3rd 
position.  Second  Violin  and  Cello 
entirely  in  1st  position.  Only  oramen- 
tations  are  a  tev  trills  in  violins  at 
cadences.  Grade  II — III. 

*  *  * 

Konzert  in  D  for  Solo  Trumpet,  2 
Homs,  Strings  and  Cembalo — Leopold 
Mozart  (1719-1787).  Editor  M.  Seif¬ 
fert — Pub.  Organum  Series  III-# 29. 
Available  Concordia  Pub.  House  — 
Score  and  Parts  $2.00. 

This  Concerto  with  its  unusual  in¬ 
strumentation  should  fill  a  need  for 
material  for  the  trumpet  and  strings. 
It  consist  of  two  movements.  The  first. 
Adagio  is  not  long  (73  measures 
which  may  be  repeated).  The  second 
movement  Allegro  moderate,  is  also 
a  two  part  form. 


The  solo  trumpet  part  (Clarino  in  instrument  and  calls  for  an  advanced 
D) — written  range  from  middle  C  to  performer.  First  hom  (D)  also  makes 
three  line  d  (above  the  staff)  makes  demands  on  the  upper  register  of  the 
demands  on  the  upper  register  of  the  (Turn  to  page  63) 


'To  make  the  'Hot  Canary’  really  fly 
I  insist  on  ..  . 

Pirastro  Wondertone  Strings!” 


PIRASTRO  WONDERTONE 

chromium  steel 


IMPORTED  BEGINNERS  OUTFITS 

from  $50 

HAND-MADE  MODERN  VIOLINS 

from  $100 

RARE  OLD  VIOLINS 

from  $150 


Writa  for 
now  catalog 
of  complofo 
listings: 


243  S.  WA3ASH,  CHICAGO  4 


PImm  »«nd  m*  yevr  Kdinat  on. 


Addrau. 


(in  >h«  kny  of  Excollonco) 


Here's  excellence  of  performance  through  skillful 
craftsmanship. .  .For  48  years,- professionals  and 
beginners  have  demanded  Kaplan  Strings,  for  faithful 
lone  quality  and  constant  fidelity  of  sound. 

\  Your  dealer  will  proudly  tell  you  more  about 
J  Kaplan's  TRU-STRAND  "Maestro"  and  "Red-O-Roy" 
strings  for  violin,  viola,  cello  and  bass  . . . 

KAPLAN  STRINGS  ore 
precision  wound  and 


polished. 


Comp/ote  selections  for  beginners, 

J 

= 

3— 

advanced  students,  or  teachers  of 

§ 
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Teaches  Proper 
EMBOUCHURE 
TECHNIQUE 


TRAYMER- 

ClARMETre 


Beginners  easily  develop 
correct  embouchure  for 
playing  the  clarinet  be¬ 
cause  the  Trayner-CIar- 
nette’s  mouthpiece  is  a 
ttandard  Bb  clarinet 
mouthpiece.  This  C  mel¬ 
ody  instrument  is  easy  to 
blow  .  .  .  easy  to  learn 
. . .  easy  to  play.  Has  full- 
size  clarinet  tone.  NO 
NEW  FINGERING! 

.  .  .  iuat  like  the  up¬ 
per  register  of  a  clar¬ 
inet — or  any  popular 
pre-band  instrument. 
Educators  acclaim 
the  Trayner  -  Clar- 
nette’s  musical  supe¬ 
riority  to  all  record¬ 
er-type  pre-band  in- 
stnunents.  Use  it  to 
develop  your  clari¬ 
net  section. 


TRAYNII-CtAR- 
NETTI  —  complat* 
with  prefsttionol- 
typ*  Bb  clorinat 
mouthpiac*  —  cop  — 
llpafur* — cat* — Jo* 
Sttomkfca't  "TaUnt 
Scoot"  —  fingwino 
chart  and  10  C  in*|. 
ody  tongt. 


*15 


*  SomO  Schools  purchot*  4  to  6  des- 
•n  at  a  tim*— and  lean  th*m  to  ttudantt 
lor  a  full  (•mottor't  um. 

•  Studio  Oporatorsi  Thl*  tralnar 

•nablo*  you  to  offor  rontal  plan  at  low 
cost  to  dovolop  dorlnot  lalot  without  big 
invMtmont  of  full-tls*  dorinoti. 


g  Try  it  at  your  fovorit*  th*p  nr  writ*  lor 

nano  of  nooiott  doolor. 


DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO. 

Rxclothro  DMribotort 

1249  So.  Wobotli  Ckkoflo  S,  III. 


By  Daniel  Martino,  A.B.A. 


Do  You  Practice  Eupraxia? 


According  to  Stanley  Cobb,  in  his 
book.  Borderlands  of  Psychiatry,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Harvard  University 
Press,  "All  complex  motor  acts  must 
be  thought  of  and  rehearsed  mentally 
before  they  can  be  performed  expedi¬ 
tiously.  This  is  eupraxia,  the  learning 
of  motor  skills  by  symbolic  thinking; 
it  is  essential  for  muscular  education, 
especially  manual  dexterity.”  At  first 
thought,  the  musician  might  wonder 
what  muscular  education  could  possi¬ 
bly  have  to  do  with  musical  education. 
However,  when  the  term  "muscular 
education”  is  reduced  further,  into  the 
term  "manual  dexterity,”  it  is  easily 
applied  to  the  skills  necessary  for  the 
learning  of  musical  instruments. 

The  so-called  "old  school”  music 
educators,  often  following  European 
methods  of  training  beginners  on  the 
wind  instruments,  were  actually  prac¬ 
ticing  eupraxia,  although  perhaps  the 
majority  of  them  had  never  heard  of 
the  word.  Students  who  have  come  up 
through  the  rigorous  requirements  of 
learning  solfeggio  before  ever  being 
allowed  to  put  a  horn  to  their  lips, 
progress  at  an  amazing  rate  once  the 
mental  concept  has  be^  mastered. 

Most  conductors  have  a  definite 
mental  concept  of  what  they  consider 
to  be  the  ideal  tone  for  the  various 
instruments  in  their  bands.  These  con¬ 
cepts,  each  varying  slightly  with  the 
individual,  have,  been  built  up  over 
a  period  of  years,  and  are  the  result 
of  the  conductor’s  wide  experience  in 
his  field.  The  student,  however,  has 
no  such  background,  and  no  such  ex¬ 
perience.  Therefore,  it  is  virtually  im¬ 
possible  for  the  student  to  develop  a 
concept  of  tone,  solely  from  listening 
to  a  description  of  the  quality  of  a 
desired  tone.  It  is  up  to  the  conductors 
to  make  ever  increasing  use  of  the 
many  audio-visual  aids  to  enable  the 
student  to  acquire  a  concept.  The  use 
of  recordings  is  extremely  important. 
For  a  youthful  player  to  be  told  to  try 
to  produce  a  "symphony  tone”  on  his 
given  instrument  is  of  no  value  unless 
the  student  has  heard  tones  produced 
by  leading  symphony  musicians,  and 
has  been  able  to  build  up  in  his  own 
mind  an  adequate  idea  of  what  this 
type  of  tone  sounds  like.  In  an  urban 
community,  it  is  often  possible  to  have 


S*nd  all  quatHon*  diroct  to  DanM 
L.  Martino,  Diroctor  Dopartmont  of 
Band*,  Drako  UnivortHy,  Dot  Molnot 
11,  Iowa. 


the  students  listen  in  person  to  fine 
orchestral  concerts,  or,  better  still,  to 
symphony  orchestra  rehearsals,  perhaps 
to  talk  with  symphony  musicians,  ot 
even  to  study  with  them.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  procure  recordings  which  illus¬ 
trate  graphically  almost  any  type  (tf 
tone  which  might  be  desired  by  coo 
doctors  for  concert  performance.  Re¬ 
cordings  can  also  be  used  to  illustrate 
styles  of  playing  and  types  of  tones  to 
be  used  in  the  performance  of  works 
of  various  composers. 

By  the  use  of  visual  aids,  charts, 
blackboards,  diagrams,  etc.,  the  coo- 
doctor  can  develop  a  student’s  prog¬ 
ress  to  the  point  where  he  will 
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ready  to  use  his  mental  powers.  In 
the  phrase  "mental  aspects  of  tone  pro¬ 
duction"  would  be  included  the  con¬ 
cept  understanding,  awareness,  dupli¬ 
cation  and  limitation  of  tone.  For  the 
young  student  with  little  experience, 
I  tnie  concept  of  tone  is  most  desirable 
j  and  essential.  The  students  can  either 
imitate  a  tone  which  the  conductor 
may  himself  demonstrate  as  a  fine  tone, 
or  by  imitation  of  another's  tone  which 
the  instructor  may  reconunend  as  the 
epitome  of  tonal  perfection,  and  may 
consider  worthy  of  duplication. 

I  No  matter  how  much  may  be  written 
and  spoken  about  tone,  and  the  phys¬ 
ical  means  of  tone  production,  it  still 
remains  essentially  a  matter  for  the 
mind.  If  the  player  cannot  hear  in  his 
own  mind  the  tone  he  wishes  to  pro¬ 
duce,  he  will  never  be  able  to  produce 
it.  The  need  for  good  tone  quality 
must  be  stressed  constantly,  and  an 
understanding  of  how  such  a  tone  can 
be  produced  and  developed  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  players  at 
every  lesson,  ensemble  and  band  re¬ 
hearsal.  Tone  is  the  goal  of  both  artist 
and  amateur.  Awareness  of  the  goal 
and  of  how  to  achieve  it  is  only  half 
the  battle.  The  goal  can  be  reached 
only  by  direction,  guidance  and  perse¬ 
verance. 

All  aspects  of  tone  production. 


whether  structural  or  expressive,  have 
high  aesthetic  value  and  interest.  The 
proper  shading,  shaping  and  phrasing 
of  tone  are  all  too  often  lacking  in 
school  bands.  To  be  convincing  and 
readily  intelligible,  band  performances 
must  include,  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  at  present,  the  aesthetic  aspects 
of  tone  and  tone  production.  When 
this  goal  is  reached,  there  will  be 
achieved  the  ultimate  in  musically  sat¬ 
isfying  presentations,  not  only  for  the 
listeners,  but,  of  even  greater  impor¬ 
tance,  for  the  performers — who  con¬ 
stitute  our  future  consumers  and  appre- 
ciators  of  music. 

The  End 


String  Clearing  House 

f  Continued  from  page  61) 

instrument,  written  range — 1  line  g  to 
3  line  C  (above  staff) .  Second  horn — 
written  range-small  g  to  2  line  f,  is 
not  too  difficult. 

The  violins  and  cello  require  3rd 
position;  viola  the  1st  position;  bass 
(on  a  single  part  with  the  cello  as  was 
the  custom)  extends  to  the  5th  posi¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Partie  in  F — for  reeds  and  strings. 
/.  P.  Krieger — (1649-1725)  Editor — 


AI.  Seiffert — Pub.  Organum  Series  III- 
#9.  Available  Concordia  Pub.  House. 
Score  $1.50 — Parts  50c. 

Ten  dance  movements,  by  the  fam¬ 
ous  Baroque  composer,  for  strings  and 
for  2  oboes,  English  Horn,  Bassoon 
and  Cembalo.  The  Overture  consists  of 
a  Grave  and  Presto  Section.  Entree, 
alia  marcia,  is  for  reeds  alone.  Minuet 
for  strings  alone.  Passacaglia  is  anti- 
phonal  in  its  instrumental  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  Fantasia  is  tutti.  The  second 
Menuet  is  again  for  strings  alone.  The 
Gavotte  &  Ah  Menuet  are  tutti.  The 
Gigue  in  six-quarter  time  is  for  strings 
alone  with  the  entire  ensemble  joining 
for  the  final  Menuet.  The  Oboes  and 
Violins  share  the  same  music  as  do  the 
cello,  bass  and  bassoon.  The  Viola 
and  English  Horn  parts  are  separate 
on  sheets.  The  highest  note  of  the  com¬ 
position  is  3  line  C.  The  highest  note 
for  the  bass  instruments  is  1  line  e. 
Grade  III. 

*  * 

For  Chorus,  Strings  and  Organ 

The  Seven  Words  of  fesus  Christ 
on  the  Cross — by  Heinrich  Schuetz 
(1585-1672)— R.  T.  Gore- 
Pub.  Concordia  Pub.  House  —  Price 
Complete  Score  95c  —  Organ  Score 
$1.00 — String  Parts  20c —  Choral  sec¬ 
tion  20c. 


Tbiw  Sand.  THuAjd  foh,  spuh.  Sphiniq^  QonathL! 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTMARE 

Clifford  Wooldridge 

A  Swing  Novelty  based  on  the  Scherzo  from  Mendelssohn’s 
A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM. 

You  will  enjoy  this  interesting  experiment  of  employing 
the  Swing  idiom  in  the  realm  of  the  Concert  Brni. 

"A"  Band . $7.50 

"B"  Band .  6.00 

"C"  Band .  4.50 

Tima  4%  Minute*  Class  B 


BEOWULF 

Bruce  C.  Beach 

A  Symphonic  sketch  based  on  the  earliest  and  greatest 
Anglo-Saxon  epic.  The  mood  of  the  merry-making  in  the 
great  mead  hall  followed  by  the  dread  filled  dreams  of  the 
men  awaiting  the  battle  with  Grendel,  the  monster,  is  most 
expressively  caught 

"A"  Band  (Complete  with  Full  Score) . $10.00 

"B"  Band  (Complete  with  Full  Score) .  $.50 

"C"  Band  (Complete  with  Full  Score) .  7.00 

Times  7  Minutes  Class  B 


CONCERTO  GROSSO 

Joseph  Wagner 

In  this  work  the  composer  has  refiected  the  original  concept  of  the  Concerto 
Grosso.  The  four  contrasting  movements  are  similar  in  form  and  character  to 
those  used  by  the  17th  Century  composers,  but  in  this  case  the  Concerto  Grosso 
form  has  been  conceived  for  symphonic  band  with  the  “concertante”  for  3  Solo 
Bb  Comets  and  Solo  Baritone  as  opposed  to  the  usual  classic  instrumentation. 

"A"  Band  (Complata  with  Full  Score) . $17.50 

"B"  Band  (Complete  with  Full  Score) . 15.00 

Time  17%  Minutes  Class  A 


MUSIC  PUBLISHERS  HOLDING  CORP 

619  West  54th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


March,  1955 
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Folds  down  smaller 
than  any  other 
riser! 


FOR  ANY  SIZE  BAND  . . 
ANY  STAGE  or  ARRANGEMENT 


Custom-built  to  fit  your  band.  Sturdy.  Safe. 

Guaranteed.  Set  up  fast . . .  take  down  quickly  \ 

. . .  store  compactly.  Also  combination  risers  and 
portable  stages  for  any  event  or  performance.  New 
1954-55  catalog  illustrates  many  types  of  risers, port-  STORE 
able  stages,  sousaphone  chairs,  variety  shows,  and  COMPACTLY! 
other  items.  Exelusiv.  "Down 

Wenger  ...  Top  name  in  risers!  „ 


mSERS  •  PORTABLE  STAGES  •  SOUSAPHONE  CHAIRS 
16  Wangor  BMg.  Owotenno,  Minnatote 


AUDIO  0^  VISUAL  TUNER 


Meets  Every  School  Budget 

Tha  Audio  and  Visual  Tunar  it  a  pracision  aiac- 

tronic  pitch  onolyzar,  datignad  to  aliminata  i  r  ' 

guattwork  in  tuning  musical  instrumants.  Tha  DETAIL 

audio  stage  produces  a  constant  A-440  and 

Bb-466.2  —  eliminating  tha  need  of  tuning  bars  I 

or  forks.  Tha  visual  stage  an  added  meant  e!  O  e  C  A  w 

checking  tha  accuracy  of  tha  audio  comparison.  I 

THE  AUDIO  and  VISUAL  TUNER  IS  THE  AN-  "■  V  1 

SWER  FOR  THE  TUNING-UP  PROBLEM  OF 

EVERY  MUSICAL  ORGANIZATION.  HIGHLY  ;  J^SSSSlH 

BENEFICIAL  FOR  EAR  TRAINING.  , 

STABLE — Factory  adjusted  to  maintain  with  6'  cord  that  can  be  used  in  any  IK 
on  oocurata  concert  A  and  Bb  indafinitaly  outlet. 

with  normal  handling.  DURABLE — High  quality  component  as 

ADJUSTABLE — Equipped  with  individ-  suras  long,  trouble-free  service, 
uol  adjustments  for  both  the  A  and  Bb.  ACCURATE^EIectronic  eye  will  dated 

COMPACT — Metal  cabinet  41^“x6''x8"  the  slightest  off  tune  condition. 

CARL  FISCHER,  INC.  •  306  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  4,  III. 

Dutinguuhed  Service  tn  Mueic  Since  1872 


TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

I  a  position  in  the  Midwest,  West  or 
,  we  un  find  it  for  yon.  Enroll  Now. 


CLINTON 


H.  Schuetz  (or  Schiitz)  considered 
by  some  authorities  as  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  creative  geniuses  in  musical 
history,  has  very  little  of  his  treasury 
of  music  performed  today.  Here  is  a 
new  edition  which  strives  to  give  a 
performable  version.  Editorial  dianges 
as  Mr.  Gore  has  seen  fit  to  underlie 
are  explained  in  the  foreword  by  the 
editor. 

The  work  is  here  scored  for  5  part 
choir  SSATB  (rather  than  SATTB  as 
the  original)  five  vocal  soloists,  3 
violins,  viola,  cello  and  bass  (original 
had  2  Violins,  2  Violas,  Violincello 
and  Bass)  and  organ.  All  editorial 
markings  are  indicated.  The  string 
parts  double  the  voice  as  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  time.  There  are  two  sym¬ 
phonies  in  this  work.  They  have  also 
been  edited.  The  string  parts  are  not 
difficult.  A  fine  performance  could  be 
handled  by  a  high  school  group. 


Various  Ensomblos 


Four  Easy  Two-Voice  Canons  for 
Violins  or  Violas  and  Piano.  Philip 
Gordon.  Pub.  Charles  H.  Hansen 
Corp.  N.Y.  Complete  $2.50  (includes 
Vl.A.B;  Va.A.B;  Vc;  Bass;  Piano; 
Full  score).  Parts  35c — Piano  60c.  Full 
Score  $1.00. 

These  interesting  four  short  canons 
may  be  played  by  early  grade  string 
players;  in  the  fi^lowing  combina¬ 
tions — violins  and  piano;  violas  and 
piano;  violins  and  violas  and  piano 
with  optional  cello  and  bass  to  com¬ 
plete  me  ensembles.  The  parts  have 
been  edited.  The  notes  are  large  and 
easily  read.  All  parts  are  in  the  first 
position.  Keys  are  D,  G,  and  F.  Grade 
II. 


Contrappunto  ‘Giocondo,  for  two 
Violins  and  Viola.  Hugo  Norden.  Pub. 
A.  P.  Schmidt  &  Co.,  120  Br^lston  St., 
Boston.  Price  75c  (includes  score, 
viola  and  cello  parts) . 

A  pleasant  and  interesting  short 
number  utilizing  contrapuntal  devices, 
a  crab  canon  and  a  three  part  canon 
with  second  follower  in  contrary  mo¬ 
tion.  First  violin  includes  5th  position. 
Second  violin  playable  in  3rd  position, 
includes  a  few  double  stops.  Viola 
playable  in  3rd  position.  Grade  III. 


Three  Madrigals  for  Virgin  and 
Viola.  Bohuslav  Martinu.  Pub.  Boosey 
and  Hawkes.  Price  $2.50.  (2  scores 
included). 

This  work  dedicated  to  and  played 
by  Lillian  and  Joseph  Fuchs,  is  of 
artist  calibre.  Technical  and  musical 
demands  are  made  of  both  performers. 
There  is  hardly  a  need  for  this  ct^umn 
to  praise  the  musical  skill  and  crafts¬ 
manship  of  Martinu.  The  need  for 
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Morch,  195S 


Marc 


du'.'ts  for  violin  and  viola,  of  all 
grades,  is  great.  Colleges  will  find 
tfjese  works  rewarding  for  their  ad¬ 
vanced  students. 

*  *  * 

Duo  for  Viola  and  Violoncello  by 
Walter  Piston.  Pub.  Associated  Music 
Pub.  Price  $2.00.  (2  scores  included). 

Here  is  welcome  literature  for  this 
combination  by  a  skilled  craftsman. 
The  work,  in  three  movements,  has 
much  to  commend  it.  The  Viola  part 
does  not  exceed  the  5th  position,  ^e 
cello  part  does  extend  to  two  line  d. 
The  instruments  sound  and  the  work 
is  very  playable  because  it  lies  well.  It 
is  for  advanced  performers.  Grades  V 
and  VI. 

*  *  * 

Hope  the  material  reviewed  this 
month  will  be  helpful.  If  you  have  a  I 
particular  need,  please  let  us  know  and 
we  will  attempt  to  fill  it.  See  you  next 
month.  ' 

Texas  Jr.  High  Band 
Tops  In  Lone  Star  State 

( Continued  from  page  30 )  i 

freauently  with  invitations  to  take  the  ' 
leading  position  in  important  parades  | 
and  other  public  affairs.  Typical  of  ' 
these  appearances  was  the  home-corn-  | 
ing  parade  of  Southern  Methodist 
University,  led  by  the  "Pride.”  Also, 
the  Dallas  Firemen  selected  the 
Thomas  J.  Rusk  band  to  lead  the  mam¬ 
moth  fire  prevention  cavalcade.  By  in-  i 
vitation,  the  youngsters  also  appeared 
at  a  Texas  Christian  University  game. 

Crack  precision  drill  and  a  playing 
style  which  embodies  all  the  attributes 
of  a  great  organization  are  responsible 
for  the  enthusiastic  reception  the  band 
receives  at  every  appearance.  Colonel 
R.  L.  Meyers,  conductor,  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  sound  individual 
musicianship,  and  requires  frequent 
auditions  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  individual  performance.  Member¬ 
ship  in  the  band  is  highly  competitive 
and  there  is  a  sizable  waiting  list  at 
all  times.  Some  180  students  are  now 
enrolled  and  an  increase  is  expected 
at  mid-term. 

Colonel  Meyers  praises  the  far-sight¬ 
ed  administration  of  his  school  which, 
by  careful  and  logical  planning  for 
the  future,  permitt^  the  development 
of  his  program.  Administrative  sup¬ 
port  is  augmented  by  an  active  parents 
organization  which  loses  no  opportun¬ 
ity  to  help  the  band.  "The  Pride  of 
Dallas,”  both  groups  feel,  is  well 
worth  the  effort  expended.  Instrumen¬ 
tation  is  complete,  with  the  concert 
group  augmented  by  string  basses  and 
celli  from  Colonel  Meyers’  young  or¬ 
chestra.  The  orchestra  is  developing 
rapidly  and  shows  promise. 

Active  competition  for  places  in  the 


IMPROVE 
YOUR 
BAND  and 
ORCHESTRA 
RECITALS 


^tfUtchell 

onoTAAir 


FOLDING  STANDS 


EFFEa  BETTER  DISCIPUNE, 
APPEARANCE,  PERFORMANCE 
and  DIREaOR  CONTROL 

“U"  ihap«d,  muHi-laval  band  stands  al¬ 
low  unobsiructod  vision  of  musicians,  di¬ 
rector  and  audience.  Group  performances 
"show  better"  and  hove  more  "Audience 
Appeal."  Bond  stands  ore  composed  of 
eosy  to  handle  units  with  strong  4'  x  8' 
Fir  plywood  tops  and  rigid  tubular  steel 
folding  legs,  available  in  1,  2,  3  or  4 
elevations  in  heights  of  8",  16",  24"  and 
32".  Complete  bond  stand  shown  stores 
in  o  space  only  4'  x  8'  x  6'  high. 

IVrite  for  detailed  information 

MITCHILL  Mre.  COe 

2754  S.  34lh  Street,  Milwaukee  46,  Wis. 


ONE  UNIT 
SET-UP 


it  QUICK  SET-UP  or  REMOVAL 
it  STRONG,  RIGID,  SAFE 
it  LEGS  FOLD  UNDER  FOR 
STORAGE  IN  SMALL  SPACE 
it  SAVE  TIME  AND  LABOR 

I  ■Jil  l  I IMII  |i|  !■  Ill  ■1  11  ■■■II AH  III! 


EXCERPTS  FROM  FAMOUS  SYMPHONIES 

ARRANGED  FOR  BAND  BY  WILLIAM  H.  BEEBE 
Haydn — SURPRISE  SYMPHONY — Excerpt*  from  the  2nd  Movement 
Schubert— UNFINISHED  SYMPHONY— ExcerpU  from  the  It  Movement 
Beethoven — SYMPHONY  No.  Excerpt*  from  the  l*t  Movement 

Techaikowsky — SYMPHONY  No.  ^—Excerpt*  from  the  2nd  Movement 
Brahme — SYMPHONY  No.  1 — Excerpt*  from  the  4th  Movement 
Mendelseohn — ITALIAN  SYMPHONY — Excerpt*  from  the  2nd  Movement 
Franck — D  MINOR  SYMPHONY — Excerpt*  from  the  l*t  &  2nd  Movement* 
Tschaikowsky — SYMPHONY  No.  6— Excerpt*  from  the  l*t  Movement 
A  seriee  of  arrangement*  incorporating  the  best  kndwn  themes  of  the 
POPULAR  SYMPHONIES 

Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  JUNIOR  BAND,  this  series  also  serves  the  SENIOR 
BAND  as  an  introduction  to  the  great  symphonic  works.  Related  keys  make  the  aeries  play¬ 
able  as  a  SYMPHONIC  MEDLEY. 

At  Yowr  Mwsfc  Dealer  or  Write 

EDUCATIONAL  MUSIC  SERVICE,  INC. 

147  West  46th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  LET  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRE 
Notice  the  date  on  your  mailing  wrapper 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

WILLIAM  S.  NAYLOR.  Ph.D.,  Director  and  Dean  of  Faculty 
Oreduale:  M.M.  Degree.  Undergraduate:  B.M.  and  B.Sc.  Degrees. 

A  distinguished  music  school  offering  expert  instruction  with  artists  of  the  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  profetaional  studiea  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Addreaa  Registrar,  Dept.  S.M.,  Highland  Avs.  ft  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati  (19),  Ohio 


March,  1955 
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INSTRUMENTS  OE  quality 

BY  ONE  family 

FOR  FOUR  GENERATIONS 


USED  IN  HUNDREDS  OF 
SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES 
AND  CONSERVATORIES 


-BARGAINS- 

In  Band  and  Orchastra 
Instruments 


Get  Our  Prices 
Cash  for  Used  Instruments 


A.  J.  (SILL)  JOHNSON 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 
EXCHANGE 

SALES  &  SERVICING  CO. 


W*  rapoir  Bra>f,  Raad  and 
String  Instrumantf 


44-46  Divition  Av«.  S.r 


Grand  Rapid*,  Mich. 


A  NATIONAL  SERVICE 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
and  COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Efficient,  reliable 
and  personalized 
service  fw  teachers 
and  schools.  Under 
direct  Albert  man¬ 
agement  for  three 
generations. 


Original  Albert 

Since  1885  - 


2S  E.  JACKSON  ILVD.,  CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 


"Pride”  enables  Colonel  Meyers  to 
maintain  the  balance  so  essential  to 
fine  performance.  "We  concern  our¬ 
selves  with  QUALITY  of  perform¬ 
ance,”  says  Colonel  Meyers,  "and 
make  no  concessions  in  balance  or  mu¬ 
sicianship  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  band.  Excellence  in  per¬ 
formance,  we  feel,  enables  us  to  better 
inculcate  the  young  musicians  with  the 
principles  and  philosophies  that  make 
our  Country  great.  Our  purpose  is  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  fine  citizens 
for  the  America  of  tomorrow.” 


Practice  Pays  Off 

( Continued  from  page  50 ) 


Just  two  weeks  before  the  school 
year  opened,  we  girls  practiced  at  the 
football  field.  Marching  and  strutting 
became  the  orders  for  each  day,  up 
and  down  the  field  so  often  that  our 
legs  felt  as  though  they  might  fall  off. 
However,  the  real  sacrifice  of  we 
majorettes  was  getting  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Those  practice  sessions  which 
were  held  7:30  to  9:00  will  long  be 
remembered.  Tingling  cold  air  biting 
our  skin  and  dampmess  all  about,  we 
marched  up  and  down  the  swamp-like 
field.  Nevertheless,  all  the  frost-bitten 
hands,  the  running  noses,  the  sore 
muscles  were  really  worthwhile  when 
time  roiled  around  for  our  first  big 
game.  With  clean  white  boots,  smart 
looking  uniforms  and  pride  in  our 
hearts,  we  strutted  onto  the  big  field. 
Then  we  majorettes  performed  our 
routines  to  show  the  student  body  and 
spectators  what  we  had  learned 
through  many,  many  hours  of  practice. 
The  applause  always  compensated  for 
all  the  sacrifices  each  majorette  made 
to  remain  with  this  precision  unit. 


Leblanc  Holds  First 
Woodwind  Clinic  at  MMTA 


OUTSTANDING 

Nfiw  Publipatiom 

Ay  from  Cundy-BETTONEY 


N«w,  original  talo* 
by  MAURITS  KESNAR 

Pastorale  for  Eb  saxophone  with  piano.. ..$1.00 

Prelude  for  tuba  and  piano .  1.00 

Concerto  for  bassoon  and  piano .  2.50 


Quinletle  (K  Ml) 
by  W.  A.  MOZART 

Edited  by  W.  E.  Cochrane 

for  Bb  clarifwt  and  piano .  2.00 


Variations  Drolatiqva* 
by  J.  ANDERSEN 

for  flute  and  piano .  . 


Four  Clarinet  Duos  (Op.  30) 
by  H.  KNDER 

Edited  by  W.  E.  Cochrane .  2.00 


Trie  Brilliant  (Op.  M) 
by  G.  KUMMER 

for  three  flutes  with  score .  2.00 


Copies  ol  obore  will  be  sent  to  qualified 
teoebers  on  30  day  approral. 


The  Cundy  BETTONEY  Co.,  Inc. 


EXPERT  REPAIRING 

Specializing  in  Oboe  artd  English  Horn  . . . 
All  Woodwind  Instruments 

REEDS  MADE  TO  ORDER  .  .  .  write  to: 

KENNETH  L.  HOLM 

301  Fort  Dearborn  Ave.,  Dearborn,  Mkh. 


INTERESTED  IN  A  CHANGE? 


Our  South-wido  plocomont  torvko  is  unex- 
collod.  Writs  ui  about  yourtolf  in  confidenco. 
No  onrollmont  foo,  no  chorgo  unlos*  plocod. 
Mombor  NJk.T>. 


Music  teachers  of  the  "Show-Me” 
state  warmly  received  a  new  innova¬ 
tion  at  their  Missouri  Music  Teachers 
Association  meeting  at  Springfield, 
Missouri.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  MMTA,  a  woodwind 
clinic  was  held  at  this  annual  event. 
The  scene  was  the  Southwest  Missouri 
State  College  and  the  guest  clinicians 
were  two  well-known  Leblanc  Artists 
— Bob  Luyben  and  John  Schuster.  The 
subject  of  the  clinic  was  "Factors  for 
Better  Tone  Production  in  Wood¬ 
winds.” 

Mr.  Schuster,  woodwind  instructor 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  discussed 
(Turn  to  page  68) 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

1401  VA(%  ST  COLUVBIA  S  C 


GEORGETOWN  COLLEGE  BAND  CAMP 
Juno  12 -IB 

One  week  of  musical  recreation  in 
the  heart  of  the  Blue  Gross. 

Tuitien  and  regiitrotlen,  SS.OO 
For  infornNition  urrlle 

A.  G.  Thomsen,  Goergotown,  Kontocky 


Deadline  for  All  News 


Is  The  First  Of  The 
Month  Preceding 
Publication 
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By  Rex  Elton  Fair 


The  Beginning  Flute  Student 

(To  be  continued  in  the  next  issue 
of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN ) 

Real  Community  Backing 

I  plan  to  deviate  from  my  usual  dis¬ 
cussion  of  flute  questions  and  answers 
this  month.  I  was  so  impressed  with 
the  community  backing  and  newspaper 
support  given  the  Sterling,  Colorado 
High  School  Band  during  their  eastern 
tour  and  good  fortune  to  win  first 

flace  in  the  Lions  International  Band 
arade  Contest  last  July,  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  having  published  a  story 
which  appeared  in  the  Sterling,  Colo¬ 
rado  Journal-Advcxate,  verbatim.  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  an  inspiration  to  band 
directors  and  students  everywhere.  It 
appeared  as  thus: 


A  PROUD  CITY  PLANS 

GALA  WELCOME  FOR  BAND 

Saturday  July  10,  1954  ...  a  gigan¬ 
tic  welcome  celebration  for  the  Sterling 
High  School  Band  was  planned  today 
for  Monday  morning  in  Sterling,  when 
the  band  returns  from  its  triumphal 
tour  of  the  East  Coast. 

Mayor  Dan  Sankey  today  proclaimed 
Monday  as  Sterling  High  School  Band 
Day  and  urged  all  residents  to  turn 
out  to  greet  the  band  when  it  enters 
the  city  about  9  a.m. 

Sterling  High  School 
Band  Day 

Proclamation 

Whereas:  The  Sterling  High  School 
Band  by  its  superior  training,  practice 
and  ability,  having  won  first  place  for 


It  was  a  thrill  ind««d  for  tho  Starling 
Colorado  High  School  Bond  to  moat  our 
Praridant  of  thaso  Unitad  Stotat,  Mr. 
Dwight  D.  (Iko)  Eitanhowor.  Tha  two 
mojorottos  oppaoring  with  tha  Pratidant 
ora  (I  to  r)  Ruth  Pool  and  Mary  Com- 
blin.  Mory,  along  with  har  many  othar 
occomplishmants,  it  o  fina  flutist.  Sho 
has  baan  studying  with  Rax  Elton  Fair 
for  tha  post  four  yaors. 
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Sand  all  quMtion>  diract  to  Rax  Elton 
Fair,  957  South  Corona  St.,  Danvar  9, 
Colorado. 


its  class  of  bands  at  the  Lion's  Inter¬ 
national  Convention  at  New  York  City 
in  competition  with  bands  from  all 
over  United  States,  and 
Whereas;  by  its  having  done  so,  the 
resulting  publicity  by  radio  and  press 
being  far  greater  nationally  for  Sterling 
than  ever  before  and 
Whereas:  the  Band,  by  its  conduct, 
attitude  and  character,  and  being  the 
representative  of  our  good  City,  has 
brought  honor  and  goodwill  and  recog¬ 
nition  to  its  citizens,  I 
Therefore:  declare  Monday,  July  12, 
1954,  Sterling  High  School  Band  Day 
and  urge  all  citizens  to  express  their 
congratulations  to  the  Director  and 
Musicians. 

Dan  A.  Sankey, 

Mayor,  City  of  Sterling. 

The  Sterling  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  sponsoring  the  welcome. 
Taking  part  will  be  the  American  Le¬ 
gion  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  the  Ster¬ 
ling  Junior  Band,  the  Lions  Club,  city 
officials  and  a  number  of  other  organ¬ 
izations  and  individuals. 

The  band  will  arrive  in  Ft.  Morgan 
shortly  after  7  a.m.  Monday,  returning 
from  the  Lions  International  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City.  During  the 
Lions  parade  down  Fifth  Ave.,  the 
band  took  first  prize  of  $300  among 
43  bands  from  all  over  the  nation. 

The  Jaycees  plan  a  welcome  banner 
across  S.  Third  St.,  reading  "Welcome 


Home,  Nation’s  No.  1  Band."  The 
bandsmen  will  be  met  at  Columbine 
Park  and  escorted  into  town  by  police 
cars,  the  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  and 
Junior  Band. 

All  members  of  the  Junior  Band 
were  asked  to  meet  at  the  park,  S. 
Third  Ave.  and  Division,  at  8  a.m. 
with  their  instruments.  Kip  Dubbs,  an 
alumnus  of  the  SHS  band,  will  direct 
the  younger  bandsmen.  All  former 
members  of  the  senior  band  were  also 
asked  to  contact  Dubbs,  phone  939-W, 
and  to  turn  out  to  welcome  the  group. 

A  short  ceremony  is  planned  at  the 
courthouse  bandstand  after  the  band 
arrives  in  the  dty.  The  Good-Rich 
Dairy  and  the  Coca-Cola  Co.  are  dona¬ 
ting  refreshments  for  the  musicians. 
Presentations  will  be  made  to  Director 
Lloyd  Jensen  and  Mrs.  Jensen. 

Manager  Lou  Boucher  of  the  Fox 
theater  announced  that  the  bandsmen 
will  be  admitted  free  of  charge  to  the 
Cinemascope  picture  at  the  Fox  on 
Tuesday. 

Merchants  were  being  asked  today 
to  fly  their  welcome  flags  in  front  of 
their  stores  Monday  morning,  and  the 
Jaycees  planned  to  distribute  window 
posters  urging  residents  to  turn  out  for 
the  ceremony. 

The  band  toured  the  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  New  York  City  areas  dur¬ 
ing  its  trip  and  met  with  President 
Eisenhower  this  week  at  the  White 
House.  It  was  to  visit  Niagara  Falls 
today  and  a  museum  in  Chicago  Sun¬ 
day  on  the  return  trip. 

The  Sterling  Lions  club  sponsored 
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the  band’s  invitation  to  the  convendoo, 
and  a  Band  Boosters  group  organized 
in  Sterling  raised  wproximately  $16,- 
000  for  the  trip.  The  state  Lions  con¬ 
tributed  about  $1,300  to  the  band  for 
advertising  purposes,  according 
to  Harold  Chimsiae,  president  of  the 
Sterling  club. 

Approximately  30  adult  sponsors 
accompanied  the  80-piece  band  to  New 
York. 

The  End 


Leblanc  Holds  First 
Woodwind  Clinic  at  MMTA 

( Continued  from  page  66) 

the  English  horn,  flute,  piccolo  and 
oboe.  Mr.  Luyben,  one  of  Kansas 
City’s  outstanding  clarinetists  and 
teachers  as  well  as  owner  of  the  Luy- 


A  diKUMion  group  of  dittinguiskod 
muiicioni  at  tho  AAissourl  Music  Toochort 
Association  Convontion.  Picturod  (I  to  r); 
Winston  Lynos,  Diroctor  of  Bonds,  South- 
wost  Missouri  Stoto  Collogo,  Spring- 
Sold,  Missouri;  Loblonc  artists  John 
Schustor  and  Bob  Luybon,  guost  spook- 
ors  at  tho  MMTA  Woodwind  Clinic; 
Morrill  Ellis,  Hood  of  Thoory  and  Wood¬ 
winds,  Joplin,  Mo.  Junior  Collogo;  and 
Howard  Sandborg,  Loblonc  midwoil 
solos  roprosontativo. 


SEND  US  YOUR  NEWS 


Be 


ben  Music  Store  and  Luyben  Music 
Studio  in  Kansas  City,  spoke  on  the 
B[j  clarinet,  bass  clarinet  and  saxo¬ 
phone. 

In  addition  to  the  presentation  of 
factors  concerning  production  of  good 
tone  on  the  various  woodwind  instru¬ 
ments,  there  was  a  discussion  on  the 
"place  of  the  English  Horn  in  the 
modern  band."  The  importance  of  the 
English  horn  as  a  color  instrument  as 
well  as  a  solo  instrument  in  the  concert 
band  was  brought  out. 

The  v.'jodwind  clinic  as  conducted 
by  these  fine  Leblanc  Artists  was  so 
well  received  that  the  Program  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Missouri  Music  Teachers 
Association  voted  unanimously  to 
make  this  a  permanent  feature  of  their 
annual  convention. 
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Be  A  Leader 

Mr.  Music  Educator 

By  Dr.  Norman  C.  Mohn 


The  most  intelligent  planning,  or¬ 
ganization,  and  policies  of  any  project, 
the  highest  type  of  ideals,  the  good  in¬ 
tentions  toward  the  individual,  the 
money,  time  and  effort  spent  —  all 
these  plus  a  genuine  willingness  and 
attitude — are  absolutely  to  no  avail 
without  the  administrative,  stepwise 
progression  of  efficient  leadership.  It 
represents  that  spark  which  kindles  the 
fire  of  enthusiasm,  made  meaningful 
through  pre-conceived  direction.  It 
brings  order  and  symmetry  out  of  cha¬ 
otic  and  multifarious  conditions.  Lead¬ 
ership  can  cause  to  function  those 
activities  which,  cumulatively  bring 
about  the  desired  results  and  ultimate 
achievement  of  the  project.  Conversely, 
poor  leadership  is  worse  than  useless 
Dccause  it  can  occupy  strategic  posi¬ 
tions  which  should  be  filled  with  effec¬ 
tive  leadership,  producing  a  type  of 
frustration  in  the  project  for  persons 
with  vision  and  ability.  Then  too, 
malevolent  leadership  can  deprive 
groups  of  access  to  information,  stunt 
the  potentialities  of  other  aspirant 


leaders,  and  woefully  limit,  if  not  an¬ 
nihilate  altogether,  the  project  itself. 
Leadership  then,  not  only  by  one  or 
two  individuals  but  by  as  many  as 
qualify,  is  the  pivotal  position  which 
can  cause  the  pendulum  of  activity  to 
swing  into  the  direction  of  retreat  or 
progress,  failure  or  success. 

Leadership  in  community  music  ac¬ 
tivities,  though  expressly  important, 
suffers  under  the  condition  of  only  a 
few  who  qualify  today.  A  great  many 
of  our  music  leaders  fail  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  promote  community  music 
projects  because  they  have  forgotten 
certain  aspects  of  the  relation  music 
has  to  the  average  citizen.  So  much  en¬ 
grossed  are  they  in  the  technical  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  art  of  music  that  they  have 
failed  to  remember  that  individuals 
vary  widely  in  their  capacities  to  ab¬ 
sorb  music  and  that  these  differences 
should  be  respected.  Then  too,  some 
music  leaders  seem  to  have  placed  the 
wrong  emphasis  on  the  term  "recrea¬ 
tional”  music  by  substituting,  unknow¬ 
ingly  perhaps,  the  educational  scheme 
exclusively. 

Adequate  leadership  demands  dis¬ 
cretion.  Among  our  leaders  in  com¬ 
munity  music  are  those  who  go  to  the 
extreme  in  catering  to  what  they  be¬ 
lieve  is  "common”  or  "leisure”  music. 
Culture  is  no  objective  with  them; 
neither  is  progress  in  creative  en¬ 
deavor.  Instead  they  bring  out  mate¬ 
rials  in  music  and  as  a  result,  remain 
in  the  rut  of  ignorance  and  stagnation. 

Leaders  in  community  music  activi¬ 
ties  cannot  become  merely  figureheads. 
In  fact,  their  type  of  leadership  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  those  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  are  ingrained  —  those 
which  abide  in  the  formation  of  their 
basic  philosophy  concerning  music, 
education,  and  their  fellowmen.  And 
these  must  be  fused  or  permeated  with 
musical  insight,  ability,  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  They  must  be  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  of  amateur  music  benefits  and, 
through  it  all,  they  must  be  democratic 
enough  to  seek  out,  promote,  and  train 
other  prospective  leaders  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  accomplishments  of  some  areas 
(Turn  to  page  72) 


substitute  for  the  piano  as 
the  basic  instrument  upon 
which  students  can  achieve 
the  lienefits  and  pleasures 
of  self-created  music. 

And  there  is  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  quality  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  fine  piano.  Kimhall 
pianos  have  been  used 
more  extensively  by  music 
teachers,  music  celebrities, 
in  conservatories,  in  public 
institutions,  and  in  Amer¬ 
ican  homes  than  any  other 
make  of  fine  piano  for 
nearly  one  hundred  years. 

The  reason  for  this  out¬ 
standing  record  lies  in  the 
Kimball  keyboard,  in  the 
scale,  in  the  important  ex¬ 
clusive  features,  esj>ecially 
the  weatherproof  Life- 
crowned  Tonelmard,  which 
insures  rich  tone  for  the  life 
of  the  instrument. 

For  information  about  dopendabfe 


fine  pianos,  write  to 


W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO. 


31  E.  JACKSON  BLVD  •  CHICAGO  4 


March,  1955 
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By  Robert  F.  Freeland 
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Most  record  buyers  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  of  the  sudden  reduction 
in  the  price  of  longplaying  records. 
Discounts  as  much  as  40%  from  the 
list  price  will  be  available.  Records 
formerly  selling  for  $5.95,  are  now 
available  for  $3.98  and  $4.98.  Most 
of  the  major  companies  are  offering 
these  reductions. 

California  will  hold  its  annual  state 
Audio-Visual  Education  Conference  in 
Los  Angeles,  April  18-22,  1955,  when 
it  plays  host  to  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Audio- 
Visual  Instruction  of  the  N.E.A.  It  is 
hoped  that  all  who  can  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  opportunity  will  attend 
this  Conference.  The  conference  is  de¬ 
signed  to  show  teachers  how  to  do  a 
brtter  job  of  teaching  through  the  use 
of  modern  materials  and  equipment. 

Recordings 

Tchaikovsky:  The  Swan  Lake.  St. 
Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.  Vladimir 


Sand  all  quaitioni  diract  to  Robaft  F. 
Fraalond,  Halix  High  School,  to  Maio, 
Californio. 


Golschmann,  conductor.  One  12  inch 
LP  record,  Victor  #LM  1003.  $4.93. 

Although  when  first  produced  in 
Moscow,  1877,  it  failed  to  please  its 
audience  and  was  almost  immediately 
withdrawn,  today  we  find  it  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  loved  of  all  ballets. 

This  recording  of  music  from  the 
ballet  "Swan  Lake*'  will  find  many 
friends  and  much  use  in  both  school 
and  private  libraries. 

The  contents:  Introduction:  Famous 
music  which  begins  the  second  act  of 
the  ballet;  "Voyage  of  the  Swans;” 
"Pas  De  Trois;”  "Invitation  to  a 
Waltz;”  "Dance  of  the  Swans  and 
Spanish  Dance;”  "Mazurka;”  "Dance 
of  the  Little  Swans;”  "Entr’acte;”  "Pas 
D’Action  and  Czardas;”  and  finally 
"Valse.” 

Highly  recommended. 


Pezel:  Tower  and  Festival  Music  of 
the  17th  Century.  Brass  Ensemble  di¬ 
rected  by  Gunther  Schuller.  One  12 
inch  disc.  EMS  #7.  $4.93.  (longplaj- 

ing)- 

A  wonderful  example  of  "Stadt- 
pfeiffer”  or  "Town  piper”  music  of 
the  17th  Century  Germany,  the  sort  of 
music  that  the  town  musicians  played 
on  the  city  towers  and  battlements  and 
at  great  public  or  private  celebrations. 
Each  side  contains  seven  short  selec¬ 
tions  such  as  sonatas  (slow  movements 
in  two  parts)  and  various  dance  move¬ 
ments.  Johann  Pezel,  along  with 
Buxtehude,  is  considered  one  of  the 
immediate  fore-runners  of  the  great 
J.  S.  Bach. 

Gunther  Schuller,  a  musical  student 
of  note  and  first  horn  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  House  Orchestra,  has 
chosen  able  brass  players  and  has  di¬ 
rected  the  recording  of  this  unique 
disc.  Reproduction  of  this  quality  is 
in  evidence. 


Tests  Prove  GLORY”  Whipcord  Best 


Comparison  with  Standard  Whipcords 
Important  to  all  who  need  Fill-ins  or  ‘ 

Complete  Set  of  New  Uniforms. 

A  nationally  famous  Testing  Laboratory  re¬ 
ports  that  "GLORY”  Whipcord  is  not  only 
24.^%  stronger  to  begin  with;  it’s  35*% 
stronger  ajter  lots  and  lots  of  wear. 

"GLORY”  Whipcord  was  also  found  to  be  a 
22%  better  weave,  made  of  finer  grade  wool, 
weighing  15V^-16  oz.  Net  Mill  Weight  even 
before  shrinking  and  moth-proofing. 


Does  "GLORY”  Whipcord  cost  more  than 
standard  whipcords?  No.  Is  it  available  in  all 
colors?  Yes.  A  trained  Ostwald  representative 
will  answer  your  questions  and  help  you  select 
styles,  etc. 

Your  order  receives  superb  tailoring  attention 
in  every  detail.  And  delivery  promises  are  de¬ 
pendable — you  receive  written  confirmations. 
Phone  or  write  for  Catalog  C-50  featuring  60 
designs.  "Fund  Raising  Ideas”  booklet  also  free 
on  request. 


HRST  IN  STYU-  FIRST  IN  QUALITY 
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Marches  Around  the  World.  Mili- 
lar)  Band  conducted  by  Hans  Ann'tn- 
ytr.  One  10  inch  disc.  Vanguard  VRS 
700').  $4.00. 

This  recording  should  be  of  special 
interest  to  schools  and  other  groups 
who  may  be  planning  a  pageant  where 
music  of  various  lands  is  called  for. 

The  marches  played :  Le  pere  la 
Victoria  (France);  Musik  vorgan 
(Austria);  Castaldo  March  (Chzecho- 
slovakia);  Zum  Staadtel  hinaus 
(Germany) ;  Lyuck-Lyuck,  (Hung¬ 
ary)  ;  Gicconditta  (Italy) ;  Radetzl^ 
March  (Austria). 

Recording  is  good. 

*  *  * 

Roy  Harris.  Symphony  No.  3.  Other 
side,  Howard  Hanson  Symphony  No. 
j.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
with  Serge  Koussevitzky.  One  RCA 
Victor  Red  Seal  Collectors  Issue,  LCT 
1133.  Twelve  inch,  LP,  $3.93. 

Here  is  a  disc  that  will  find  many 
friends  among  "school  musician” 
readers.  To  have  both  of  these  sym¬ 
phonies  on  one  disc  is  surely  wonder¬ 
ful.  Both  Dr.  Hanson  and  Roy  Harris, 
are  living  composers  of  considerable 
importance. 
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H  I^^^^AOVANCMG  STaNOaiDS  or 
out  NATION'S  FINIST  lANOS 

Our  NEW  Style  Book 
No.  472  in  Colors,  avail- 
able  without  charge  to 
oand  directors 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 
f  PURCHASINO  COMMITTEES 

NATIONAUY  RECOGNIZED  AS  AN 
AUTHORITY  ON  NNE  OESICNINC,  AND 
TOR  SOUND  /MANUFACTURING  PRACTICES. 

Demoulin  Bros.  &  Co. 

1070  SOUTH  FOURTH  STREET 
GREENVILLE, rILLINOIS 


Bound  Volume  No.  25 
Now  Ready 
Only  $4.95 

Every  issue  from  September  1953  to 
June  1954  beautiful^  bound  in  heavy 
red  cloth  covers  with  (old  embossed 
title.  Available  to  Directors,  Students, 
and  Librarians. 


A  limited  number  of  VoL  23 
and  24  still  available. 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
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The  Roy  Harris  Symphony  No.  3  is 
one  movement  and  was  recorded  in 
1938.  Both  recordings  have  been  un¬ 
available  for  some  time.  This  release 
on  long  playing  discs  is  most  welcome. 

Handel:  MESSIAH  (complete ) 
Sung  in  English.  Margaret  Ritchie, 
soprano;  Constance  Shacklock,  con¬ 
tralto;  William  Herbert,  tenor; 
Richard  Standen,  bass;  London  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Choir  and  London  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  conducted  by  Her¬ 
mann  Scherchen.  Three  12  inch  discs 
in  album.  Westminister  WAL-308. 
$19.83. 

Although  several  different  record¬ 
ings  are  available,  this  performance 
recorded  by  Dr.  Scherchen  and  his 
soloists,  chorus  and  orchestra  is  a  reve¬ 
lation.  The  choir  and  orchestra  num¬ 
ber  about  forty  persons  each,  the  same 
as  in  the  first  Dublin  performance  and, 
in  addition,  the  score  has  been  edited 
in  accordance  with  memoranda  made 
at  that  time. 

Some  may  prefer  the  larger  chorus 
and  orchestra.  The  performance  is  out¬ 
standing,  and  many  will  want  it  along 
with  other  recordings.  Informative 
notes  by  Edward  Tatnall  Canby  are 
included,  as  is  the  text,  in  as  deluxe  a 
package  as  has  yet  been  issued. 

*  ♦  * 

Music  for  Brasses — 17th  Century. 
Claudio  Monteverdi,  Hermann  Schein, 
Anthony  Holborne,  Johann  Pezel, 
Adriono  Banchieri.  Wilfred  Roberts, 
trumpet;  Albert  Richman,  French 
Horn;  Carmine  Fornarotto,  trumpet; 
Daniel  Repole,  trombone;  Richard 
Hixson,  brass  trombone.  One  10  inch 
LP  Monogram  Disc  #817.  $3.83. 

Beautiful  music  from  Monteverdi’s 
opera  "Orfeo,”  some  from  his  madri¬ 
gals,  etc.  Also  dances  and  fantasias. 
This  disc  has  great  historical  value, 
ideal  for  the  school  library,  and  is 
surely  fine  music  to  enjoy.  Tone,  and 
recording  are  excellent.  Highly  recom¬ 
mended.  ♦  *  * 

Mozart:  Sinfornia  Comertante,  for 
Winds  and  Orchestra  in  E  Flat,  KA-9. 
Other  side:  Serenade  No.  13,  in  G, 
"Fine  kleine  Nachtmusik,"  KV  323. 
One  12  inch  Angel  disc  #33098. 
Sealed  package  $3.93  or  thrift  pack, 
$4.93. 

Smooth,  clear  and  highly  musical,  is 
the  best  description  for  this  wonderful 
recording.  Sounding  almost  like 
strings.  Prof,  von  Karajan  and  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  have  produced 
a  top  notch  release.  The  soloists  are: 
Sidney  Sutcliffe,  oboe;  Bernard  Wal¬ 
ton,  clarinet;  Cecil  James,  bassoon; 
and  Dennis  Brain,  horn. 

As  a  study  for  woodwind  students 
I  recommend  this  as  a  guide  to  good 
performance  and  a  sample  for  inspira- 


AN  EXCLUSIVE  NEW  FABRIC  TO  GIVE 
BAND  UNIFORMS  NEW  DISTINaiON- 


Craddock  proudly  prvMnts  CRAD>O.CORD 
...  an  vntiroly  now  uniform  fobric. 

Comporo  CRAD>0>C0RD'*  outstanding 
footuros:  _ 

G  Dovolopod  tpocificolly  for  bond  uniforms 
G  Suporior  100%  virgin  wool  worsted 
G  Popular  weight,  luxurious  feel 
G  Drapes  perfectly  for  smarter  fit 
G  Retains  shape  .  .  .  holds  press  longer 
G  Finer  weave  assures  longer  wear 
G  Variety  of  popular  colors 

CRAD-O-CORD,  developed  in  cooperation 
with  a  leading  worsted  mill,  is  a  Craddock 
exclusive  .  .  .  another  example  of  the  lead¬ 
ership  that  has  made  Craddock  Uniforms 
the  Choice  of  Champions  for  7S  yeorsl 

CRAD-O-CORD  is  available 

for  immediate  delivery  for 

both  new  and  replacement  uni- 

forms.  Write  for  complete  ^ 

information  .  .  .  and  if  you  ilfStiUaikiLitr^A 

don't  have  a  copy  of  THE 

CRADDOCK  lANDSMAN  be 

sure  to  request  this  practical 

free  book  filled  with  valuable 

information  for  all  bandsmen. 

E  CRADDOCK 
DNIFORMS 

From  The  House  of  Craddock 

CRADDOCK  BUILDING  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


BAND  UNIFORMS 


-ilie  Biioiul  Nomb 
Q  -iobioklM 

iiit95S 

\ui^lFORMS 


Louis  G.  Bain#  and  A. 
DuBois  . . .  two  groat 
uniform  firms,  combino 
almost  100  years  oxpori- 
onco  to  bring  you  the 
finest  in  BAND  UNIFORMS. 


Write  for  samples  and  your 


LOUIS  G.  BAINE  BAND  DIVISION 

A.  DuBois  &  Son,  Inc. 

17  Union  Squale,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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For  The  Latest  Up  To 
The  Minute  News, 
Read  The  5M  Prom 
Cover  To  Cover 


tion.  Playing  with  case,  expression 
with  beauty  seem  to  dominate  the 
score.  Most  highly  recommended. 

*  *  * 

Palestrina:  Missa  Papae  Marcelli; 
Choral  music  from  the  Lowlands;  15th 
and  Ihth  Centuries.  Netherlands 
Chamber  Choir,  Felix  De  Nobel,  con¬ 
ductor.  One  12  inch  EPIC  disc  #LC- 
3045.  $5.95. 

Choral  singing  of  a  very  high  order. 
Beautiful  tone,  balance  and  expression 
are  found  here.  A  most  pleasing  per¬ 
formance.  No  text  supplied,  but  good 
jacket  notes  by  Klaus  George  Roy. 

*  *  * 

Mozart:  Concerto  in  C,  K.314.  One 
side,  and  ].  C.  Bach:  Sinfonia  Con- 
certante  in  E-flat-Andante.  And  Bach: 
Cantata  No.  156,  Arioso;  Concerto  in 
C-minor  for  Violin  and  Oboe-Adagio. 
Mitchell  Miller  (oboe)  with  Saiden- 
berg  Uttle  Symphony  conducted  by 
Daniel  Saidenberg.  One  12  inch  disc. 
Columbia  ML-4916.  $3.00. 

The  famous  "Mitch”  Miller  is  fea¬ 
tured  as  oboist  extraordinary.  His 
performance  is  truly  outstanding  With 
difficult  compositions,  he  plays  them 
with  great  case  and  leaves  music  bril¬ 
liantly  faithful. 

*  *  * 

Film 

The  Medium.  16mm  Motion  pic¬ 
ture.  Eighty-one  minutes.  Sound,  black 
&  white.  Athena  Films,  165  W'est  46th 
St..  New  York  36,  New  York. 

Gian-Carlo  Menotti's  opera  starring 
Marie  Powers  in  the  title  role  and  fea¬ 
turing  Leo  Coleman  as  Toby.  Com¬ 
poser  Menotti  directed  the  film. 


Be  A  Leader 

(  Continued  from  page  69 ) 

in  their  music  projects  imply  that 
planned  organizatidn  and  leadership  is 
positive  assurance  of  succc-ss  in  any 
other  like  project.  The  situation,  how¬ 
ever,  lacks  the  latter  because  every 
metropolitan  arc*a,  city,  town,  and  vil¬ 
lage  has,  at  least,  some  resource's  upon 
which  to  begin.  That  the  need  for  such 
leadership  is  great  is  eviden.  ^d  by  a 
universal  appeal  to  all  the  communities 
in  the  United  States;  for  even  in  the 
comparatively  few  communities  where 
a  workable  program  is  in  progress, 
there  yet  rc-main  gaps  for  much-needed 
leadership  to  satisfy  the  musical  needs 
of  many  desirous  and  capable  partici¬ 
pants.  Failures  are  due  more  to  a  lack 
of  leadership  than  any  other  single 
factor. 

The  qualities  of  leadership  in  com¬ 
munity  music  activities  include  a  broad 
scope  ranging  from  inherent  personal 
traits  to  the  intricacies  of  efficient  con- 


0/?M5 

BCHHEIMER 


The  most  complete  and 
finest  selection  of  styles 
and  all-wool  Fabrics  in  the 
U.S.A. 

Why  worry  about  detaih, 
let  our  experts  help  plan 
your  new  Uniforms.  We 
have  had  over  70  years  of 
experience. 

Swank  style,  correct  fit, 
prompt  delivery,  reasonable 
prices. 

Write  for  colorfully  illus¬ 
trated  Catalog,  sample 
fabrics  and  prices.  No  ob¬ 
ligation. 


THE  FECHHEIMER  BROS.  CO. 


America't  foremott  Uniform  Makert 
CINCINNATI  },  OHIO 


IN  CHICAGOIAND  IT'S 
ALL-AMERICAN  UNIFORMS 
BOX  12  PARK  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 


for  A.  Owbeit  A  Sen,  Inc.,  and 
LohU  O.  ■oine 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

for 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
On*  y*ar  —  $2.00 

(10  big  isawes) 

Two  years  $3.50— Three  years  $5.00 
Ash  ohoyt  ear  NtW  ■endle  Rates 
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ducting.  It  is  evident  that  such  quali¬ 
ties  cannot  be  attributed  to  or  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  innate  ability  alone;  instead, 
it  necessitates  specihe  training  along 
the  lines  of  community  music  leader¬ 
ship.  Many  educators  in  music  and 
otherwise,  have  been  cognizant  of  the 
oetil  for  community  leadership;  and, 
as  a  result,  they  have  tried  not  only  to 
bring  this  need  before  the  public  mind, 
but  have  attempted  to  set  down  prin¬ 
ciples  of  leadership  conducive  to  the 
successful  performance  of  promoting, 
or  organizing,  leading,  and  integrating 
a  community  project.  For  the  most  part 
thc-ir  spc-cified  qualifications  overlap, 
but  for  this  present  consideration,  only 
the-  most  important  ones  will  be  treated 
as  fundamental  requirements. 

The  most  important  qualification  of 
a  community  music  leader  is  that  he 
must  ktiow  music.  Even  if  he  knows 
ver)'  little  of  it  he  may  achieve  a  com¬ 
mendable  amount  of  success  in  a  proj¬ 
ect;  but,  here  his  success  will  be  pro¬ 
portionately  enhanced  if  he  has  intel¬ 
ligently  experienced  a  great  deal  of  the 
best  music.  Such  experience,  of  which 
some  must  come  by  means  of  training, 
is  indispensable  toward  the  attainment 
of  a  superior  project  in  music. 

Granted  that  efficient  leadership  in 
music  demands  a  great  deal  of  innate 
music  ability  abetted  by  experiences 
and  intelligent  training,  there  are  other 
qualities  to  be  included  here,  with¬ 
out  which  a  successful  program  could 
never  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  de¬ 
velop  all  the  potentialities  of  the 
group,  yet  allowing  for  that  group  to 
move  forward  "as  expeditiously  as  pos¬ 
sible.”'  This  concept  of  developing  the 
ability  to  follow  and  exercise  leader¬ 
ship  is  probably  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  needs  and  attributes  of  the 
community  music  program. 

Another  essential  quality  of  an  effi¬ 
cient  leader  of  community  music  has 
been  an  outgrowth  of  the  necessary 
"extra”  duties  connected  with  his 
work.  This  quality  is  the  ability  to  or¬ 
ganize,  promote,  and  administrate  an 
activating  project.  Without  the  ability 
to  carry  out  policies,  to  administrate 
necessary  functions,  and  to  promote 
good  public  relations  with  reference 
to  his  project,  the  community  music 
leader  is  severely  handicapped  in 
achieving  an  otherwise  successful  mu¬ 
sic  program. 

Other  qualities  which  might  well  be 
mentioneej  here  in  respect  to  music 


DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 


Fin*,  full-bodied  oll-yeor-round  Rayon  and  Docroni. 
Fully  lined.  Sizes  34  to  46,  longs  and  regulars.  Smart, 
cool,  good-looking. 

Guaranteed  a9ainst  mare  than  2%  shrinkage 

Red  Plaids,  Black  Watch,  Green,  Ma¬ 
roon  Tartans,  etc. 

We  have  outfitted  fine  bands  all  over  the  U.S.A. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed! 

Also  SOLIDS-$16.75  •  SLACKS-$8.75 

Free  sample  materials  sent  on  request 

TOWNCRAFT  CLOTHES 

753  Broadway,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Telaphana:  GRamercy  7-7653 


are  NOT  expendable  but  MU5T  be  a  sound  and  lasting  investment 

YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THAT  EVANS'  UNIFORMS 
built  on 

QUALITY  •  SERVICE  •  REPUTATION 
for  almost  100  years  are  Dependable  Unifarms 

DAD  AND  GRANDDAD  WORE  THEM 
When  writing  tor  catalog  No.  90 
please  montion  material,  colors  and  quantity  desired 

GEORGE  EVANS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

since  IS60 

133  North  Sth  Street  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


Contests  and  Festivals  are  coming  up — do  not 
risk  lost  time.  Keep  instruments  sanitary  and  safe 
to  use  with  STERISOL.  Quick  and  easy  to  use  in 
studio,  rehearsal  room,  classroom,  or  home. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 
STERISOL  TODAY 


Person  •  Hickrill  Laboratories,  Salina,*  Kansas 


USE  FOR 
BAND 
OFFICERS, 
OUTSTANDING 
MUSICIANS, 
LENGTH  OF 
SERVICE 


ALL  WOOL 
FELT, 
JUNIOR 
WEST  POINT 
STYLE, 
ANY  COLOR 
COMBINATION 


ORCHESTRAS 


Tell  u*  whet  you  have  in 
mind,  and  we  will  submit  * 
all  necessary  sketches. 

Our  85th  Year— Thanks  to  Yool 


Writ*  For  Prices  and  Samples 


Harold  J.  D' Ancona,  Pres. 

Dept.  O,  625  S.  State  St. 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 


31102  CARLTON  RO.,  BAY  VILLAGE,  OHIO 
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BARGAINS!  Tuxedo  suits,  like  new,  single 
and  double-breasted,  $15.00.  Shirts,  three  for 
$5.00.  White  formal  coats,  shawl  collars,  re¬ 
duced  to  $6.00.  Tuxedo  trousers,  all  sizes, 
cleaned,  pressed,  woolen,  $6.00,  tropicals  $4.00. 
Bargains,  22  blue  mess  jackets,  $44.00.  Blue  or¬ 
chestra  coats,  $8.00.  Full  dress  suits,  latest 
formats,  reduced  to  $25.00.  Band  coats,  blue, 
.18,  $75.00.  20  coats,  tan,  bargain,  $60.00. 
Bundle  clown  comedy  odds  and  ends,  $7.00. 
Clown  suits,  $5.00.  Red  wigs,  new,  $4.00.  Ma¬ 
jorette,  chorus  costumes.  Shakos,  gay  90’s, 
uniform  caps,  silk  hats,  derbys,  minstrels,  stage 
curtains,  hulas,  leis,  ghosts  show  robes,  black 
velvet  curtains.  Free  lists.  AI  Wallace,  2453  N. 
Halsted,  Chicago,  III 

FOR  SALE;  103  band  uniforms,  Pershing  type 
hat,  singlebreasted  red  coat,  white  Sam  Browne 
belt,  white  trousers,  gold  trim.  Coats  and  hats 
are  wool  whipcord,  trousers  of  Palm  Beach 
niateriaL  Good  condition.  Reasonable  priced. 
Contact  Purchasing  Agent,  Keedley  High 
School,  Reedley,  California. 

FOR  SALE:  49  royal  blue  and  white  uniforms. 
White  Sam  Browne  belts  made  of  real  leather. 
Doublebreasted  coats  and  West  Point  style 
hats,  white  citation  cords  and  pom-poms.  Write 
Mrs.  John  C.  Dixon,  Hastings  Street,  South 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  Ninety  complete  all  wool  uni¬ 
forms,  military  style,  white  Sam  Browne  belts, 
dark  blue  coats,  blue  gray  slacks,  and  West 
Point  shakos.  Contact  11.  A.  Allen,  Principal, 
W.  H.  Adamson  High  School,  Ninth  and  Beck- 
ley,  Dallas,  Texas. 

FOR  SALE;  19  used  band  uniforms  with  caps, 
also  9  extra  trousers.  Green  with  white  trim. 
Best  offer.  Write,  Band  Boosters,  Strongsville 
High  School,  Strongsville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE:  100  band  uniforms,  made  by  De 
Moulin.  Best  offer.  Contact  C.  J.  Shoemaker, 
Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 


REED  MAKING 


HINES  CLARINET-SAXOPHONE- 
DOUBLE  REEDS  now  in  20th  year!  Na¬ 
tionally  known  for  student,  professional  and 
artist.  Reeds  made  from  prime  Var  Valley 
French  cane  with  balance,  brilliancy,  pitch, 
power  and  long  lasting  qualities.  Highly  en¬ 
dorsed  by  leading  music  directors,  teachers, 
conservatories,  bands  and  major  symphony  or¬ 
chestras.  Write  us  for  full  information.  HINES 
REEDS,  KOSCIUSKO,  MISSISSIPPI. 

GUARANTEED  REEDS  for  Oboe  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Horn  by  Francis  Napolilli,  formerly  Chicsu[0 
Symphony.  $1.25  each  or  $13.00  per  dozen.  My- 
gatt-Namlilli,  4877  North  Paulina  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bas¬ 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band,  $1.25  each. 
Tested  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  William 
Koch,  105  Galveston  Place,  S.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  24,  D.  C. 

GUARANTEED  PROFESSIONAL  OBOE 
AND  BASSOON  reeds.  Oboe  $1.75,  bassoon 
$2.00  postpaid.  Free  woodwind  catalogue.  Jack 
Spratt  Woodwind  Shop,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal, 
wood  and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bas¬ 
soons,  French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones 
of  all  kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones, 
piccolos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones). 
Write  us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash 
appraisal.  We  will  pay  transportation  charges. 
Adelson's  Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446 
Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

EQUIP  YOUR  BAND  at  half  the  price. 
Thousands  of  guaranteed  certified  rebuilt,  new 
instruments  and  new  accessories.  Rental  Plan — 
School  Budget  Plans — Music  Aptitude  Test. 
Write  for  catalog  and  free  40  page  Band  Or¬ 
ganizing  Manual.  Send  your  old  instruments 
today  for  highest  trade-in  or  cash  allowance. 
Meyer’s  Equipment  for  School  Bands,  454 
Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

FOR  SALE:  1  Pan-American  Eb  sousaphone, 
$225.00;  1  Conn  oboe,  $175.00;  1  Pedler  Eb 
clarinet,  $75.00;  1  Conn  cornet,  $75.00;  1  Mar¬ 
tin  baritone,  $100.00;  1  Martin  tenor  saxo¬ 
phone,  $175.00;  1  American  Standard  mello- 
phone,  $75.00.  All  guaranteed  like  new.  LoU  of 
other  bargains.  Send  for  bargain  list.  Blessing’s 
Musician  Supply  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments.  Just  what  schools  are  looking  for.  Big 
stock  of  sousaphones,  upright  bass  horn,  bari¬ 
tone  horns,  mellophones,  alto  horns,  French 
horns,  saxophones  of  all  kinds,  clarinets,  cor¬ 
nets,  trumpets,  trombones,  etc.  Write  us  for 
free  Bargain  List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  Exchange,  446  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit 
26,  Michigan. 

NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  pur¬ 
chase  plan  available  on  reconditioned  instru¬ 
ments.  Hundreds  of  cornets,  trumpets,  clarinets, 
trombones,  and  other  recondition^  instruments 
available  for  rental.  W’rite  us  for  details,  also 
free  Bargain  List.  Adelsons  Musical  Instrument 
Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE:  New  and  used  band  instruments. 
We  buy  and  trade.  Cash  discount  unbelievable. 
Band  Instrument  Repair  Company,  2500  Grand, 
Parsons,  Kansas. 

SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE  “J.  Schmidt”  French 
horns,  practically  new,  (ivrmany’s  finest  Prof, 
instrument,  at  big  saving.  Lloyd  Gaetz,  53  West 
I.ong  St.,  (\ilumbus,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  DIRECTOR  OF  SCHOOL  MUSIC.  A 
highly  rated  book  every  music  director  should 
have.  By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones,  $2.00  postpaid. 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Albany,  Georgia. 

WANTED:  A  baton  teacher  for  a  group  of 
high  school  students.  Phone  R.\  4-0143  or 
write  St.  Charles  High  School,  St.  Charles, 
M  issouri. 


BLACKLIGHT  PRODUCTS,  fluorescent  lac¬ 
quers,  fabric  solutions,  blacklight  materials  and 
e<|uipment  for  your  stage  or  half  time  shows. 
ROLLITE,  418  Tusc.  Street,  West,  Canton, 
Ohio. 

RECORDISTS  I  Exchange  talking  and  musical 
ta|>es  internationally  for  education,  fun,  and 
friendship.  Box  1404-X,  San  Francisco  1,  Calif. 


RHYTHM-READING-READINESS:  A  sys¬ 
tem  of  Analysis  and  Activation.  A  text  book 
for  music  teacher  and  student.  Why  continue 
teaching  rhythm  by  rote?  Solve  the  problea 
educationally  and  for  all  time.  Endorsed  by 
leading  music  educators.  Single  copy  $1.0d 
Lots  of  twelve  or  more  85c  per  copy.  VAN- 
LEW  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  Fond  da 
Lac,  Route  1,  House  Springs,  Mo. 

WANTED:  Volumes  1  to  9  of  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  and  any  odd  volumes  of  SCHOOL 
MUSIC.  All>ert  Daub  &  Co.,  257  Fourth  Ave. 
nue.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

RECEIVED  FROM  GERMANY  two  genuine 
Heckel  bassoons  deluxe  models  priced  to  sdL 
terms,  will  send  on  trial.  Write  Charles  E.  Gil¬ 
bert,  2409  North  Royer,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  PROFIT 


MONEY  FOR  YOUR  ORGANIZATION. 
Easy  to  raise  $300.00  to  $1,000.00  with  ot* 
Birthday  Calendar  Fund  raising  plan.  Write 
for  details.  Eastern  Service  Company,  Rm.  46, 
Wilt  Bldg.,  Elkins,  West  Virginia. 


Thank  You 
SUBSCRIBERS 


“I  am  familiar  with  your  maga¬ 
zine  and  can  slncerelv  proclaim  It  as 
an  outstanding  motivator  for  both 
the  students  and  the  teacher. 

As  Director  of  Instrumental  Music 
In  the  Celina  Schools,  I  want  my 
students  to  have  access  to  your 
magazine.” 

Director  of  Instrumental  Music 
Sincerely, 

I.4iwrence  A.  Evans 
Celina,  Ohio 


Be  A  Leader 

f  Continued  from  page  73  ) 

other,  ''g(X)d  humor,”  and  still  another, 
"personality.”  It  would  seem  that  the 
ideal  leader  of  community  music  could 
never  be  found.  However,  these  are 
necessary  qualifications  —  these  are 
ideals — which  tend  to  attract  would-be 
leaders  and  to  spur  those  leaders  al¬ 
ready  engaged  in  community  projects. 

The  End 


YOUB  WSTRUME^  "  ^  PHOTECnON  FOB 
look  fob  T^rAur,  ’  ’  Ol,  Tt  .  .  .C 
^  the  case 
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